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Order Now for immediate delivery ! 


B GARDEN PLANTS IN COLOR 


The newest horticultural book of major importance. 
The only plant reference book of its kind. 





MORE THAN 150 PAGES—OVER 400 FULL COLOR ILLUSTRATIONS 


No horticulturist can afford to be without this really im- 
portant sales and reference book. Edited by Dr. Henry T. 
Skinner, director of the U. S. National Arboretum, this is 
the first horticultural reference book published where every 
Loose Leaf tree and plant listed is illustrated in full living color. “Gar- 
satpeery DEN PLANTS IN CoLor” is authentic, accurate and reliable. 


For those who 


wont to use book SEND YOUR ORDER TODAY FOR THIS 


primarily os a 
cates velume. IMPORTANT HORTICULTURAL BOOK 


“Garden Plants In Color” was designed to be used as a sales volume as 


Library 
Edition 


For those who will 


well as a reference book. “Garden Plants In Color” has been vears in the 
planning and many, many months have been spent in selecting just the 


be using book as 
ipa neinenens aE right pictures, writing descriptions that include the botanical and common 


names, physical appearance, growth habits and degree of hardiness. Send 
your order in today for immediate delivery. 


BEAUTIFULLY BOUND— Your choice 
~ $42.50 


of Loose-Leaf or Case Bound. 


Authentic coverage 
of 8 categories 
Broad Leaved Evergreens. 
Deciduous Flowering Shrubs. 
Trees, Shade and Flowering. 
Vines and Ground Covers. 
Coniferous Evergreens. 
: . it ' Azaleas. 
Rhododendron and is bas We : Camellias. 
Cream Broom a : ae k Rhododendrons. 


These illustrations are exact 2a p va 
duplicates from the book. Sketch * ra! ¢ fa © ae ~ , The Publishers 


above shows page make-up. “pad i ge a7 ¢é * . 
ee 7 Ye ar; ee : b ~* “Garden Plants In Color” is published 
re ‘ by Sweeney, Krist & Dimm, America’s 
leading horticultural printers. For 46 
years SKD has been doing commercial 
horticultural printing for customers 
all over America and Europe. 


The Binding 

The bindings on both loose leaf and 
case bound are in beautiful, practi- 
cal, heavy green FABRIKOID and re- 
sistant to water, grease and stains. 
Bindings will withstand years of use. 


Send check or Money Order to 


HORTICULTURE Book Department 


300A Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Massachusetts 








IN SPRING 1960 


For the 10th 
Consecutive Year 


WE PROUDLY PRESENT THE ORIGINAL, ANNUAL, ALL-EXPENSE-INCLUSIVE 


SPONSORED by America’s leading Horticultural Societies... 
Rhode Island Horticultural Society... 


Society ... 
Horticultural Association. 


Massachusetts Horticultural 


Michigan Horticultural Society ... Ontario 


PERSONALLY CONDUCTED by famous garden experts. Each distinguished tour leader is an 
outstanding authority on gardening and plant material and will be available at all times to aid 


you with explanations and advice. 
Planned by experts with more than 30 years 
of experience in foreign travel — and the fore- 
most agency in the field of garden travel — 
these leisurely yet thorough tours grow more 
popular each year! You can now combine 
your enjoyment of gardening with the pleas- 
ures of travel! 
Here are four extraordinary tours... in 
Europe, the British Isles, the Hawaiian 
Islands and Mexico...which will enable 
you to see the famous gardens as well as the 
famous sights of the country visited! 


WESTERN EUROPE © 


Conducted by Alex D. Hawkes, distir gorden ed 

and hort ral author 
Italy. France. Switzerland. Holland. Belgium. England. 
A 2-month trip including such “extras” as Easter in 
Rome, Holland at Bulb Time, the International Floriade 
in Rotterdam, Chelsea Flower Show in London, among 
others. Sails from New York via Mediterranean in 
early April. 


All tours will include special receptions, teas 
and luncheons at private estates, which the 
average visitor does not usually see. You will 
have opportunities to meet and talk with 
leading garden authorities of the countries 
visited — horticulturists, gardeners, bulb 
growers, nurserymen, teachers, etc.! 

For your convenience, experienced tour man- 
agers will accompany each group. They will 
take care of such matters as transfers, bag- 
gage, transportation, reservations, etc. They 
will be on hand to assist you with any per- 
sonal travel matters which may arise. 


BRITISH ISLES 


Conducted by Dr. Carrick E. Wildon, Professor of Horticulture, 

Michigan State University 
London and the Chelsea Flower Show. Devon and 
Kent. The “Shakespeare Country” Wales. Medieval 
Chester. Lake-studded Ireland, north and south. Scot- 
land, including historic Edinburgh. A 5-week trip 
sailing on R.M.S. Queen Mary from New York on 
May 18. 


British Isles tour begins where Western Evropean tour ends, may be taken 
in conjunction with first tour at a savings. 


HAWAII 


Jucted by Prof. Cla Thayer, Head of Dept 
of Portes re, Ur versity of Massachusetts 

The Garden Paradise of the Pacific. The 
flower-filled isles of Oahu, Hawaii, Kauai, 
Maui, Honolulu and Waikiki Beach. Orchid 
gardens. Private estates where the styles of 
East and West are blended in gardens of 
extraordinary beauty. 3 delightful weeks. 
Fly from California May 1—or sail a few 
days earlier. 


MEXICO 


Conducted ss) Mr. Phil Clark, Editor 
CULTURE and noted garden authority 


of HORTI- 


Mexico City and its surrounding Aztec tem- 
ples. The floating gardens of Xochimilco, 
Tropical Fortin and the orchid region. 
Pueblo, Cuernavaca and Taxco in “old 
Mexico.” The beach at Acapulco, San Jose 
Purua and Mexican private estates. 3 weeks. 
Fly from New York, March 19, 


For complete information, write Dept. HI] 


JEAN BERKE 


516 Fifth Avenue 
New York 36, New York 
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For more and better 
houseplants from cuttings... 


Try the simple 





* 


New, improved Rootone now contains indole butyric 
acid that adds new rooting power to its already effec- 
tive formula. Use Rootone indoors and out—for 
house plants, for softwood, hardwood or summer 
cuttings. Rootone with fungicide added helps pre- 
vent “damping off’ and other soil-borne diseases. 
Y -oz. packet 35c; 2-oz. jar $1.25. 


AMCHEM PRODUCTS, INC 
Formerly American Chemical Paint Co.) 
Niles, Calif « AMBLER, PA. © St. Joseph, Mo, 
Rootone and Amchem are registered 
trademarks of Amchem Products, Inc. 


“Rootone Dip!” 





POSEY BOARDS 


Hand-carved, dark wood bases for flower or 
fruit arrangements 

0” x 11 $4.50 14° x9 $3.50 
Set $7.00 idd $.50 West of Mississippi 
Found only at: Mrs. Robert Barton's Garden 
Shop, 75 Granite St., Foxboro, Mass 








h When you plant Scheepers’ Superior 
Quality Flower Bulbs and Roots. 
Send for color illustrated Catalogs, 
Beauty from Bulbs.” 


John Scheepers, Inc. 


Flower Bulb Specialists 








37 Wall Street, New York 5, N.Y 








— FREE BOOKLET AND LIST — 





EARLE DILATUSH—Robbinsville 3,N. J. 
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Keep a Horse? Carry Firewood? 








Go Boating? 








Wouldn’t you love to 
have this wonderfully 


handy, roomy, strong, 


Town and Country Cart? 


The Ladies Love It Just as Much 
As the Men! What a Grand 
Gift for Any Him or Her! 


Mail 
coupon 
NOW for 


* 


FREE illustrated circular 
and attractive prices! 
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This wonderful, new TOWN and COUNTRY Cart 
holds TWICE as much as an ordinary wheel- 
barrow! 

It easily carries loads up to 300 pounds! 

The weight balances on the axle — you 
don’t carry it in your hands, Won't tip over. 
SO much easier to push thanks to TWO BIG 
20-inch wheels! Rubber tires. Ball bearings. 
Only 29” wide to go through narrow doors. 

Built by Vermont craftsmen to last a life- 
time. Leave it outdoors all year long if you 
wish. Just paint it every year or so. Hard use 
can’t hurt it. Tight, welded all steel construc- 
tion. Loose sand, dirt, etc. won't spill out the 
sides. 

Please look through drawings at left and see 
how many, many ways this wonderfully handy 
Cart would save you time and work, and in- 
crease your enjoyment of your home, garden, 
and grounds. 

Honestly, when you’ve had this TOWN and 

COUNTRY Cart a week vou’ll wonder how in 
the world you ever did without it! 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Use the Cart around 
your place for three months, If you are not 
delighted, just send it back and we'll refund 
every penny of the purchase price! 

Please mail this coupon for additional in- 
formation, free illustrated circular and attrac- 
tive prices, 


VERMONT-WARE, Box 1811, Hinesburg, Vermont 


Please send me without obligation your 
illustrated folder and attractive prices for 
the TOWN and COUNTRY Cart. 


roc-cccrnree 
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Grows Fast— Blooms Indoors 


BLOOMING TRAILING 
VINE MADEIRA 
HANGING GARDEN 


S Fast Growing Blooming Sire 
Madeirs Bulbs Already $1.49 
Planted In Attractive Basket Complete 
Fer « lovely “greenhouse” of living color 
send for this styrene hanging basket that’s 
already planted with S small fowering 
mize Madews bulbs (Boussingaultia basel- 
loides). Just add water — watch it grow 
.»» indoors, Quickly the lovely tropical 
vines spill over almest te very “oor with 
masses of heart-shaped green glossy 
leaves. Blooms with clusters of small, gay 
white fragrant Sowers. Brightens every 
home, o“ices, etc. Comes complete with 
bracket ready te hang. A tremendous 
value at only $1.49, fully guaranteed. 


SEND NO MONEY 


FINAL OFFER to OUR readers. Order as many HANGING GARDENS 
’ only $1.49 .. « Complete. fC 


growing replaced free (year liemt) 


MICHIGAN BULB CO. 


Dept. FA-1473 . Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 





THE 
HOME & GARDEN 
CALENDAR 1960 


Stus your best calendar 
buy! It is filled with lovely 
table settings, holiday dec 
orations, flower arrange 
ments, including oriental, 
driftwood, dried, fruit and 
vegetable, and a graphic 
selection of America’s best 
arrangements as featured 
in the latest International 
Flower Show. Plant materials, colors, and the tech 
niques of making each beautiful decoration are fully 
explained. Gives space for daily appointments, garden 
notes, holidays, etc. With 75°) more writing space 
than other desk calendars, this makes a perfect gift! 
Cover is in full color with 62 photos inside 


Boxed, $1.00 postpaid 











GARDEN CLUBS TAKE NOTICE 


Write for our ALL NEW FREE CATALOGUE 
listing items you need so badly and find so 
hard to buy. Catalogue includes two Christ- 
mas Wreath Kits, wire, oasis, ribbon, etc., 
plus a unique gift line that will hit your fancy. 

All items priced extremely low for resale 
at foirs or bazaars. 

Orders over $10.00 postage paid. 


Gift Fair 


Box 205 Winchester, Mass. 





1 he original 
dog butler 


@ Put this efficient tool on your 
GIFT list 

e To be weleomed by the gardener 
who has trespassers. 

@ Shaped handies, 32” seasoned 
hard maple. No bending over 

e Aluminum tooch-headed for leak- 
less scooping 

@ A boon to the fastidious. 

DERWALLIS DESIGNS 


Portsmouth, Rhode Island 





$3.98 Postpaid-insured 





























SEPTIC TANK TROUBLE? 


NORTHEL Reactivator keeps septic tank and cess- 
pool clean. A bacterial concentrate breaks up solids 
and grease—prevents overflow, back-up odors. Regular 
use saves costly pumping or digging. Simply mix dry 
powder in water, flush down toilet. Non-poisonous, 
non-caustic. Guaranteed to reactivate septic tank, 
cesspool. Six months’ supply (23 ozs.) only $2.95 
ppd. Northel Distributors, HO-11, P.O. Box 1103, 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


FLIGHT DECK—fascinating Family Gift! 


Lures wild birds to your window; feed, photograph, 
watch them frolic ONLY INCHES AWAY. Identify 
birds, their songs, calls, markings, etc. Flight Deck 
delights shut-ins, youngsters, all birdwatchers. Clips 
to sill, weatherproof duralon, green, white trim, 
17”x15”, 4 seed wells, water pool, feeding stick. Gift 
packed with card. $6.55 Postpaid. Save! Order 3 for 
$18. Money Back Guarantee. Duncraft, Dept. H-1, 
Penacook, N. H. 


LIFETIME GIFTS 

Precision garden tools for those who want 
the world’s finest. Britain’s best—by Wil- 
kinson Sword Ltd. Top, FLOWER 
GATHERER cuts and holds flower stems 
in one easy operation. $4.50 ppd. Lower, 
the world-famous KNIFECUT PRUNER 
which is a joy to use and behold. Unsur- 
passed for heaviest and finest pruning. No 
pinching, bruising or faltering just years 
and years of perfect, clean cutting. $10.00 
ppd. Bring lasting joy to your gardening 
friends by giving Wilkinson Sword tools. 
Connoisseur Garden & Home Company 
Dept H, 2815 Alaskan Way, Seattle 1, 
Wash. 


NEW IDEA IN CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


A new plastic gift box of finest flower seeds has been 
created by the Burpee Seed Company. The clear plastic 
lid is stamped in gold “Flowers for Beauty and Fragrance 
All Summer and Fall” and reveals the seven packets of 
superior new varieties inside, each with a beautiful natural 
color picture of the flowers it produces. The regular price 
of the seeds alone is $2.00 (each packet is printed with 
its regular price). Such exceptional kinds as the new 
Climax Hybrid Marigolds are included—it’s a gift to de- 
light any gardener. Gift boxes and seeds complete, a $2.00 
value, are only $1.00 each from W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
Dept. H, Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
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COMING ¢ 
EVENTS 





Oct.-Nov.-Dec. Bay Saint Louis, Miss. Ca- 
mellia Display, Holly Bluff Gardens 

Nov. 2-4. Athens, Ga. 3rd National Ac- 
credited School of Landscape Design, 
University of Georgia 

Nov. 6. New York. Chrysanthemum Show, 
New York Botanical Garden Conserva- 
tory 

Nov. 6-8. Swarthmore, Pa. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, Pennsylvania Horti- 
cultural Society, Swarthmore College 
Field House 

Nov. 7-8. Wheeling, W. Va. Chrysanthe- 
mum Show, Wheeling Garden Center, 
Ogleby Park Greenhouses 

Nov. 9-11. Milwaukee, Wis. Flower Show 
School, Course V, Wisconsin Garden 
Club Federation, Wauwatosa 
Center 

Nov. 12. Philadelphia, Pa. Lecture, 
“Christmas Through the Ages”, Daniel 
J. Foley, Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society Building 


Nov. 12-15. Worcester, Mass. Chrysanthe- | 


mum Exhibition, Worcester County Hor- 
ticultural Society, Horticultural Hall, 
30 Elm St. 

Nov. 14-15. New Orleans, La. Annual 
Rose Show and Gulf District Meeting, 
American Rose Society and the New 
Orleans Rose Society, Fontainebleu Mo- 
tor Hotel Ball Room 

Nov. 16-18. Starkville, Miss. Flower Show 
School, No. 1, Garden Clubs of Missis- 
sippi, Mississippi State University 

Nov. 18. New York City Lecture, “Man’s 
Search for Paradise in Gardens,” Dr. 
Clement Gray Bowers, Garden Club of 
America, French Institute, 22 E. 60th 

Nov. 18. New York Thanksgiving Flower 
Show, Horticultural Society of New 
York, Essex House Ballroom, 157 West 
58th St. 

Nov. 19. Chicago, Ill. Holiday Sympo- 
sium, Garden Club of Illinois, Goodman 
Theatre 

Nov. 21-22. Columbia, S. C. Camellia 
Show, South Carolina Camellia Society 

Nov. 23-24. Springfield, Ill. Convention, 
Illinois State Horticultural Society, Abra- 
ham Lincoln Hotel 

Nov. 30-Dec. 3. Detroit, Mich. Meeting 
Entomological Societies of America and 
Canada, Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel 

Dec. 4. Cleveland, Ohio Christmas Meet- 
ing, Garden Club of Ohio, Higbee 
County Auditorium 

Dec. 7-9. Wenatchee, Wash. 
Washington State Horticultural 

Dec. 7-10. Atlantic City, N. J]. Conven- 
tion, Vegetable Growers Ass. of Amer- 
ica, Dennis and Shelburne Hotels 

Dec. 7-11. Philadelphia, Pa. Christmas 
Show, Pennsylvania Horticultural Soci- 
ety and Seed and Weed Garden Club, 
Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 
Rooms. 


Meeting 
Ass. 
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YOU CAN USE ONE for many purposes 


Waleole 


Small 


Come see them at our display grounds 
—write Dept. H or phone for free 
illustrated catalog and prices. 


WALPOLE 


Suildings 


Need space to store garden tools, 
bicycles, outdoor furniture? Need a 
little workshop, play space for kids 
— or a guest house? Then a Walpole 
Small Building, prefabricated to save 
you time, fuss and money is for you. 
Nine sizes and styles to choose from, 


WOcoDWORKERS, INC 


Cedar Fences, small buildings, rustic furniture 


WALPOLE, MASS. * 767 EAST ST., RTE. 27 © Telephone MONTROSE 8-2800 

WILMINGTON, MASS. + 234 LOWELL ST., RTE. 129 « Telephone OLIVER 8-3373 

EAST LONGMEADOW, MASS. + 395 SHAKER RD. + Telephone LAUREL 5-3349 
RIDGEFIELD, CONNECTICUT * ROUTE 7 « Telephone IDLEWOOD 8-3134 


START YOUR OWN SEEDLINGS 
WITH THIS 


LIFETIME 
ALUMINUM 
COLD FRAME 


lengthen your gardening season. Save big money 
by starting your own plants. New low cost all- 
Aluminum Cold Frame measures 3x31, feet. Windows 
mode of sturdy transparent plastic reinforced inter- 
nally with fiberglas. Window covers raise for venti- 
lation or slide for removal. Easily assembled with 
household screw driver. Comes complete with illus- 
trated instructions. Holds heat — prevents frost 
damage — lets you enjoy your hobby four extra 
months per year, Now available at your garden 
supply dealer or send $24.95 check ofr M.O. Add 
$1.00 postage W. of Mississippi. Converts to hot 
bed with Gro-quick heating coil thermostat — 
$6.45 extra. 





NO ROT—NO RUST—NO PAINTING—NO 


PERFECT GIFT For Your 
Green Thumb 


GLASS 
TO BREAK 
ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE! 


You must be perfectly delighted with your pur- 
chase. If, for any reason, you are not entirely 
satisfied, you may return your Cold Frame with- 
in ten days for immediate money back refund. 


MERCHANT & EVANS CO. 


2059 Washington Ave., Phila, 46, Pa, 








Decorate with the finest English Bolly 


The finest holly from the evergreen meadows of Oregon. 
Perfect Christmas gift for friends and family. Enhance your 
holiday season with beautiful holly sprays and wreaths. Freshly 
packed and treated for lasting holiday cheer. Gift card en- 
closed or will include your own card. Selected berried holly 
sprays—#1 box, 16” x 16” x 6” $3.95; #2 box 16” x 16” 
x 10” $5.85; #3 box 16” heavily berried holly wreath 
$4.95; #4 box 16” wreath and sprays comb. #2 & #3 $9.95. 
Check or money order. ORDER TODAY! Shipped prepaid to 
arrive for Christmas by... Tore 


1250-H S.W. South Shore Bivd., Oswego, Oregon 








Send for illustrated book on 


RHODODENDRONS 
and 
EXBURY AZALEAS 


Named Varieties Selected Seedlings 
Describing over 250 varieties, plus complete cultural 
notes and reference material. Send 25c (in coin) for 
postage and handling 

BRYDON’S, 415-D So. High St., Salem, Ore: 





BARTLETT 


TREE EXPERTS 
STAMFORD, CONN. 
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Bos Tayiorn Puoro 


PROBABLY NO ONE, apart from the average parent, has more to be thank- 
ful for than the gardener. He can look back over a growing season 
which is full of the satisfactions that only gardening can bring, the 
joys of working in partnership with God and mother nature, of enrich- 
ing the soil so that its bounty may be more generous, planting the seed, 
increasing the production of the plant by disbudding and fertilizing, 
resisting insect pests and disease and finally harvesting flower and 
fruit and storing seed for planting time. This is creative fulfillment 
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Tiaditional....describes 
THANKSGIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


You CAN BE SUPERSONICALLY modern 
on the Fourth of July, or madly ro- 
mantic on St. Valentine’s Day, but I 
feel that Thanksgiving calls for flower 
arrangements with a traditional air. 

Thanksgiving Day evokes a spirit of 
nostalgia in us all, not only for our 
own childhood (which, after all, may 
have been spent on the sixteenth floor 
of an apartment building), but for the 
early days of America. It seems, there- 
fore, that at this time of year, in our 
manners, our menus, and in our flower 
arrangements, we can look backward 
for our inspiration. 

In planning the added touch that 
means so much (which certainly de- 
scribes the decorative arrangements we 
have in our homes), it is well to bear 
in mind the significance of Thanksgiv- 
ing. First of all, it is distinctly Ameri- 
can. The purpose of the day was, and 
is, to give thanks to God for a good 
harvest, or wider still, for a good and 
successful year. It has come, through 
the years, to be a day when families 
gather. And if not families, then friends 
and neighbors share the work and ex- 
pense and enjoy a feast together. 

Of course your table decorations are 
important because Thanksgiving is a 
feast day, but don’t stop there. When 
you're decorating with flowers, start 
with the first thing your guests see, the 
front door. The three red ears of corn 
have become almost as accepted for 
November as the wreath for Christmas, 
but for this occasion add a bronze rib- 
bon bow and streamers. Or tie a brown 
velvet ribbon around a sheaf of wheat 
for a doorway welcome. A tawny bou- 
quet of wooden roses, laurel leaves and 
wheat would be effective also. 

The entrance hall may continue in 
the spirit of the holiday with an ar- 
rangement in shades of warm brown. 
Try cattails and red oak leaves in a 
wooden mortar with the pestle lying 
nearby. This container not only sug- 
gests the spices that were ground by 
great great grandmother, but empha- 
sizes the browns of the material. 
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If you have dried flowers at hand, 
your problem of materials is solved. 
Zinnias, marigolds, tansy, goldenrod— 
all the flowers in the lovely yellow, or- 
ange, red group—dry satisfactorily. 
These massed in a cozy brass teakettle 
on one side of the mantel with a pair 
of gleaming brass candlesticks on the 
other will pick up the bright colors of 
the blazing fire. 

If your living room color scheme for- 
bids the use of the warm autumnal col- 
ors, plan a long, low, sweeping ar- 
rangement in rich purple tones using 
asters, grapes and even eggplant, with 
bluish-purple berried shrub branches 
for line and height. 

Because the kitchen is the most im- 
portant room in the house on Thanks- 
giving Day, it needs its share of decora- 
tion. The kitchen joins in the spirit of 
the occasion with an arrangement of 
vegetables on an old handled bread 
board. Acorn squash, shading from 
deep green to orange, might be the 
focal point of a triangular grouping, 
with yellow and purple onions, zuc- 
chini squash, artichokes, cucumbers 
and walnuts tucked around it. Trailing 
ivy would soften the effect. 

Now it’s time to consider the ar- 
rangement for the table, and the theme 
and feeling you want to express, always 
bearing in mind that in flower ar- 
ranging, as in other decorative fields, 
‘suitability’ is the watchword. Just as 
we wouldn’t upholster a delicate French 
chair in coarse tweed, we wouldn't 
place an arrangement of garden vege- 
tables on a pink organdy cloth. 

With thoughts of the Currier and 
Ives print or the Grandma Moses paint- 
ing of Home to Thanksgiving, why not 
have a country kitchen table setting? 
Because it has become a modern Amer- 
ican custom to join with friends and 
neighbors for Thanksgiving, a buffet 
meal is a practical one. If your kitchen 
is big enough, you might set up the buf- 
fet table there. After all, the tantalizing 
aroma of roasting turkey and _ spicy 
mince pies lures people kitchenward. 


Mary Coy e Scuarer, Arlington, Vt. 


Use an old red fringed tablecloth 
and do a fruit arrangement in an old 
red grocery scale with a brass scoop. 
There are innumerable variations, such 
as grapes, oranges, limes and pome- 
granates, with grape leaves (or dark 
red canna leaves) for foliage. Because 
guests like to have a table for such 
bounties as Thanksgiving provides, I 
suggest you set up card tables in the 
living room and dining room. These 
might be covered in natural linen cloths 
with a centerpiece of tiny yellow, 
green and orange gourds on a shining 
foil of grape leaves. 

If we bring our recollection of things 
past up a few years, we could do a ta- 
ble in the manner which I remember 
from my childhood. (It might be 
called George Fifth, if we persist in 
naming our decorative periods after 
English monarchs.) Extend the dining 
room table to its limit, and cover it with 
a sweeping white damask cloth (Cover 
a ‘silencer’, of course!). Add _ large 
damask napkins that really do the job 
of covering the lap, gleaming silver 
and tall crystal goblets. Put a sparkling 
cut glass bowl, or fernery, in the very 
center of the table filled with tightly 
massed dwarf crysanthemums in vary- 
ing shades from yellow to rusty red. 

In between the informal buffet table 
and the formal one, are many attractive 
possibilities. Buy gay orange, yellow 
and green plaid gingham at the dress 
goods counter for a tablecloth and, if 
your table is small, arrange three or 
four large shaggy crysanthemums in a 
low copper bow! with a ceramic turkey 
or rooster beside it for added color. 
Straw mats are appropriate with a 
fruit or vegetable arrangement on a 
piece of driftwood. Use brass candle- 
sticks, for a change, with this type of 
arrangement instead of silver or glass. 


Your imagination, I know, can take 


it from here. Just remember, on 
Thanksgiving Day, to give thanks for 
all the growing things around you— 
the flowers, fruit, vegetables . . . and 
your own children! :: 
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what do your 


Doris E. Stespins, SourH Coventry, CONN. 


gardening friends 


want to find 


UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE 


WHat woucp that busy gardener on 
your list like for Christmas? To answer 
that question best, ask yourself one. 
What would you like? No doubt your 
answer lies in mail order, and what 
easier way could you find to solve your 
garden gift problems? 

The number one item on the list 
would be a greenhouse (if the recipient 
doesn't already possess one). There are 


types designed for every purse—some 
for as little as $225. 

How about a tiny indoor greenhouse 
or terrarium of plastic for propagating 
new plants, complete with a base, col- 
lapsible wire frame and plastic sheet for 
sill protection. Measures nine inches by 
24 inches by 18 inches high. About 
$4.95 ppd. Or what about a fully plant- 
ed partridge berry bow] for about $4. 





EDITOR’S NOTE 


Throughout this _ is- 
sue, you'll find that the 
editors have had your 
Christmas gift problems 
in mind. You'll locate 
garden gift hints for 
everyone from the little 
boy next door (page 
581) to wild flower lov- 
ing grandma (567), do- 
it-yourself addict dad 
(570), bookworm un- 
cles and aunts (573 and 
576), and for a horde 
of pot plant collecting 
friends (565, 571, 583-5, 
588, 594). And like 
every really good gift, 
theyll all be things 
you'd like to own your- 
self. 











Those who already have an average- 
sized greenhouse want best of all some- 
thing new to put into theirs, so here are 
a few suggestions. 

Giant amaryllis bulbs (often called 
Christmas lily and guaranteed to 
bloom) come planted in special soil 
containing three years’ supply of fer- 
tilizer, complete with plastic container 
with fluted edge and drainage base. 

Narcissus of Nazareth, imported 
from the Holy Land, is available from 
October first to Christmas. 


Or order rose bushes for spring de- 
livery. Represent them on Christmas 
morning by a corsage containing realis- 
tic paper roses. Select from some of the 
newer varieties and-include some gran- 
difloras and floribundas. Prices start at 
approximately $3.00. (Any reliable 
mailorder source. ) 

What gardener wouldn’t love a holly 
tree or two of his own! Holly trees de- 
livered at planting time could be repre- 
sented beneath the Christmas tree by a 
gay tub full of holly tied with a spicy 
red bow with announcement of the 
coming trees via a gift card. Four hardy 
American holly, pyramidal tree type, 
red berries, and two evergreen Japanese 
holly about $5.95 ppd. Or order live 
holly trees in fiber pots that may be en- 
joyed indoors this winter and planted 
outside in the spring. 

Here’s something new for under the 
sun—magic wand rainbow flowers, gi- 
ants that bloom to 15 inches high with 
brilliant, fanlike foliage. These mem- 
bers of the majestic iris family can be 
yours for $1.00 for 10 bulbs. 

A much appreciated gift for the be- 
ginning gardener would be a magic 
carpet, 17-foot flower garden. These 
are plastic sealed and guaranteed to 
stay fresh until time to plant in the 

see page 592 
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THE PERFECT GIFT v sities 
for people who love an Old Fashioned ia bt y v fe & 
Christmas. You will be remembered if you give your loved ones el 
this long lasting decorative reminder of the Yuletide in Old New [ 
7 ‘ . vr ee *¢ os v 


England. 

These Hand Made Crystal Bowls are filled with Red Partridge Berries, Rattlesnake Plantain* (woodland orchid), lichens, sphagnum 
and other mosses. So traditionally New England and topped with perky red silk bows, they will be welcome gifts for friends or 
for your own home. These unique touches of woodland green retain their beauty through late spring. 

A charming gift card which tells the natural history of the plants is included with each order. Bowls are priced, as 
illustrated, left to right, Ming Urn $10, Planter $5, Pear $4.41) sent postpaid. 


* (All Rattlesnake Plantain used, obtained strictly adhering to the best conservation pactices.) * SATISFACTION GUARAN 
TEED * Every order attractively packaged — gift card enclosed. 5% Discount on all orders received before Dec. 1, 1959 


Free brochure ovailable-——Wardion Cases, African Violet Growing Cases, Sliding Glass Terrariums, supplies and mosses. 


PARTRIDGE BERRIES, RATTLESNARE PLANTAIN and MOse 


A useful package of terrarium plants and mosses which can be used in one's own 

partridge berry bowl, home terrarium or woodland dish garden. 

Approximately 50 partridge berries with stems, two rattlesnake plantains, ‘‘Kelley"’ 

Green Moss, swamp moss, club moss, lichens, green and red sphagnum moss, and tree 

mosses are included. 

Ample material to fill a good sized terrarium with enough to spare for a partridge 

berry bowl. Packaged in a polyethylene bag as they are gathered in the forest. 

Complete cultural instructions enclosed with each package. $ 50 
Sent Postpaid, only “ 


Partridge Berry Plate Wreaths—Gift Packaged. Each wreath has 100 or more berries $8.50 each postpaid, special handling. 


v ARTHUR B. ALLOROVE, rio 


NEW ENGLAND’S LARGEST PRODUCER OF PARTRIDGE BERRY BOWLS 











for ‘roomscaping’ - 
try the modern lines 
of the many 


PHILODENDRONS 


DESPITE THE GREAT popularity which 
is enjoyed by philodendrons only a 
limited variety actually reach our living 
rooms. This is more regrettable because 
there are many to choose from. 

Philodendrons have been known for 
a long time but the number of known 
species has increased tremendously in 
the last 15 to 20 years. Not only did 
the botanist fly into the jungle to come 
back with a catch but the commercial 
grower as well now goes on such hunt- 
ing trips. About 20 years ago perhaps 
400 species were known; this number 
has been more than doubled since. In 
addition to the new imports, southern 
California and Florida growers have in- 
troduced excellent hybrids and varieties 
(mutations) which are not only use 
ful in southern landscape work but 
have also proved desirable house plants 
in northern areas. 

Before enumerating the new varie- 
ties as well as the good old “reliables”’ it 
may be advisable to see what makes 
philodendrons so popular and what we 


Philodendrons listed above are: (1) Lyn- 
ette, (2) cannaefolium, (3) Florida, (4) 
elegans, (5) laciniatum, (6) oxycardium, 
(7) panduraeforme, (8) gloriosum, (9) 
mamei, (10) andreanum, (11) micans, 
(12) selloum, (13) hastatum variegatum, 
(14) sodiroi. 
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can do to keep them that way: to enjoy 
them and to eliminate disappointments. 

Philodendrons—love trees is a name 
appropriate to the natural habit of the 
vine types which were discovered first. 
Since then, two other types have become 
known: the tree or arborescent type and 
the sessile or self-heading. 

Plants of similar appearance have 
been incorrectly named_ philodendron 
such as monstera, pothos, scindapsus 
and syngoniuin. Because of the many 
kinds and because of their adaptability 
to our homes, the popularity of philo- 
dendrons js increasing each year. They 
are particularly well suited to “room- 
scaping” the home of modern decor. 
There are varieties which will grow in 
shade and others in full sun exposure. 

The largest group of philodendrons 
continues to be the vine type—large or 
small leaved. Either growing as hang- 
ing plants or supported by bark or moss- 
sticks there are many varieties to choose 
from. Since it is their natural way to 
grow, clinging to a tree, it is wise to give 
them similar accommodation in the 
home too. The best support to use in the 
house is a moss-stick or moss-pole be- 
cause the aerial roots like to grow into 
the moss which holds the humidity and 
keeps the roots moist but not wet. 

Philodendrons are heavy eaters so 
make the soil mixture rich with humus 
and such nutrients as well rotted ma- 
nure and bonemeal. There are many rec- 
ipes for philodendron soil mixtures. 
Here is a soil mixture which always 
produces good results: 2 parts leaf- 
mold, 1 part manure (well rotted), 1 
part soil, Y2 part sand and 2 part 
charcoal. Add one four inch pot of 
bonemeal to a bushel of soil mixture. 

When using the moss-stick or moss- 
pole for support fill the container with 
soil, tamping it slightly around the 
moss-stick up to % of the height of the 
container. Start out with small plants 
which can be trained easily on the 


WALTER SINGER, Rutherford, \, J. 


moss. You will find that a young plant 
growing on moss will grow much larger 
leaves than a plant which has been 
started without such support. A combi- 
nation of large leaved philodendron 
with some small leaved vine type plants 
is very attractive. 

It’s hard to tell which light is best 
for philodendrons since they can sur- 
vive both extremes: the full sun or deep 
shade. When this problem arises, fol- 
low the golden rule of the happy me- 
dium. After all, instead of testing their 
abilities we prefer enjoying their lux- 
urious foliage at its best. Usually the 
diffused light of a west or northwest 
window will be most suitable. Dark 
shade _ will eventually produce weak 
growth; direct, full summer sun may 
burn sensitive varieties. 

Philodendrons need a great deal of 
humidity and water. However, in pots 
they resent stagnant, water-logged soil, 
a result of overwatering. Ample drain- 
age in the bottom of the container and 
in the soil mixture will be of some help 
in preventing overwatering. Follow the 
rule not to water when the soil surface 
is still damp. Overwatering is especially 
harmful when temperatures are low. 

Philodendrons are natives of the 
\merican tropics, therefore, like warm 
temperatures—try a range from 60 to 
70° F at night, with day temperatures 
10-15° higher. While philodendrons 
will grow strong, hardy and compact in 
circulating air they suffer from cold 
drafts in the winter when apartments 
are heated and there is snow outdoors. 

To compensate for the dry air in 
heated rooms, place the plants in trays 
filled with pebbles and water and re- 
fill with water whenever the level goes 
below the surface of the upper pebbles; 
this will help create some humidity in 
the immediate surrounding atmosphere. 

Philodendrons are bothered compara- 
tively little by insects and diseases. 

see next page 
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Philodendron eichleri 


When aphids, mealy bugs or red 
spider infest them, a mechanical clean- 
ing by washing them in the bathtub is 
enough to rid them of the unwelcome 
intruders, but don’t get soil too wet. 

Yellow foliage and leaf drop may be 
the result of incorrect use of insecti 
cides. However, leaf drop, yellow leaves 
and brown tips on the leaves can also 
be signs of overwatering, lack of wa- 
ter, malnutrition or advancing age. 

Malnutrition is avoided by feeding 
properly. There are several ways of 
supplying food. To begin with it is 
added in the soil mixture in the form 
of slow solvent fertilizers or manures. 
\fter this is absorbed, top dressing and 
liquid feeding are helpful. When the 
plant is pot-bound, transplant. 

No matter how well a philodendron 
has been grown, the bottom leaves will 


drop off. This is natural with age. 


Philodendron hastatum in flower 


Philodendrons, the same as other fast 
growing tropical plants eventually may 
grow out of control. Then start over. 

Philodendrons are easily propagated 
either by eye cuttings or tip cuttings. 
Tip cuttings should not be longer than 
ten inches nor shorter than four inches. 
Make a clean, horizontal cut with a 
sharp knife below the third or fourth 
leaf from the top. This tip cutting prob- 
ably will have some aerial roots which 
will turn terrestrial in the soi] and will 
be able to take up water and food in a 
short time. Rooted or not, philoden- 
drons cam easily be established in a 
small flower pot using a very light soil 
mixture for the start. Keep cuttings in a 
closed and humid atmosphere without 
drafts or direct sunlight. As soon as 
they are rooted and potbound transplant 
into rich soil mixture. 


Eye or bud cuttings are made from 
long vines or parts of vines. While 
plants usually have buds in the crotch 
between the stem and the leaf stem, 
most philodendrons have their buds di- 
rectly opposite this crotch on the other 
side of the stem. This bud is a growing 
center able to produce a new shoot 
which will develop into a new plant. 


Take advantage of this knowledge by 
making bud cuttings of a vine-type 
philodendron which has grown out of 
bounds. Cut the long vine half way be- 
tween each leaf (node These stem 
pieces are eye cuttings and are placed 
either horizontally or vertically in a 
flat pan filled with a mixture of half 
sand and half peat moss. Eventually, 
each cutting will send up a shoot. After 
the young plants have grown three to 


AvutTHon’s Poros 


four leaves, lift and pot them in philo- 
dendron soil mixture. 

Some beautiful philodendrons have 
been introduced in recent years either 
directly from the tropics, or as hybrids 
from the southern parts of the country. 
Philodendron selloum has been an in- 
fluential parent for such excellent new 
philos as P. evansi, barryi, johnsi, Sao 
Paulo, Seaside, California type, Fan- 
tasia and Uruguay. All of them are 
either low growing aborescent or self- 
heading varieties with delicately cut, 
deeply lobed leathery strong foliage. 
These new philodendrons have made a 
hit in southern California and Florida. 

Some of them have even endured 
below freezing temperatures. Among 
the outstanding Florida creations are 
florida and florida compacta. The latter 
is a compact low-growing variety which 
hardly ever needs support. Laciniatum 
and squamiferum gave florida compac- 
ta red stems and deep lobed leaves. 

Wendlandi, a _ native of central 
America, has been known for many 
years as an excellent self-heading phil- 
odendron. Its short stemmed leaves 
form a bird’s nest like rosette. It is no 
wonder that its compact growth and its 
leathery strong leaves were the reasons 
why wendlandi was used in creating 
such newcomers as lynette, wendatum 
and wend-imbe. 

Directly from the tropics eichleri, 
the king of philos, pittieri, heart- 
shaped, and panduraeforme, with leaves 
resembling a violin’s body, are new hits 
on the philo parade. It took the com- 
mercial grower some time to build up 
an extensive propagating stock. 

Such an old-timer as sodiroi is be- 
ing sold more than ever before. As a 
young plant this species has red 
stemmed leaves showing a silvery, 
blotched variegation, a good reason for 
its renewed popularity. Many more 
newcomers could be mentioned, some 
of them so new they are still undergo- 
ing tests and haven't reached the market. 

However, by no means forget the 
outstanding old-timers which made 
philodendrons so popular as _ house 
plants. Philodendrons which continue 
as best sellers whether in the florists, 
five and ten or supermarket are such 
reliable ones as hastatum, the best 
known large leaved vine type, and 
oxycardium, the small leaved vine 
type, in the trade better known as 
cordatum for its heart-shaped leaves. 

Known for variegated foliage or for 
attractive texture are andreanum and 
verrucosum with satiny leaves and ma- 
mei, and variifolium with silvery varie- 
gation. Deeply lobed and finely cut 
leaves are assets to elegans, radiatum 


(dubium) and lacerum. 
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Wirth THE ARRIVAL of November, 
gardening out-of-doors all but ceases, 
but there is still need to do a few 
chores before winter's blasts truly ar- 
rive. Perhaps of greatest importance are 
the preparations for putting plants to 
bed. The proper kinds of mulch mate- 
rial should be assembled even though 
the plants should not be tucked in un- 
til after the ground has frozen. 


Repot House Plants 


Your houseplants that have been en- 
joving the garden during the summer 
should have been brought in by this 
time. Examine them carefully for in- 
sects and diseases. If they're pot bound, 
repot using some fresh soil. If they've 
become leggy, cut them back to thicken 
growth. Before repotting be sure the 
pots to be used are clean and free from 
troubles. It’s best to scrub them thor- 
oughly inside and out. Be sure to give 
them plenty of fresh air during the first 
few weeks. 


Green Manure 


After the vegetables are harvested, 
clean up the trash in the garden and 
add it to the compost pile. Next turn the 
soil over and sow rye grass, which will 
grow rapidly producing the finest kind 
of green manure. If you're living in the 
South, delay sowing rye until late in the 
month otherwise it will grow too rank 
and will be difficult to handle in the 
spring when it’s turned under. 


Check Burlap 

Check your stock of burlap also, if 
that’s what you use to keep wintry 
blasts from drying evergreens. And the 
stakes to which it’s tacked should be 
available before needed. Consider a syn- 
thetic latex this year to reduce evapora- 
tion from foliage. Its value has been 
demonstrated over several years. 


Protect Chrysanthemums 

This is the last chance for those in 
cold climates to move chrysanthemums 
into the cold frame for the winter. 
Here properly tucked in, they will sur- 
vive the winter and be ready in the 
spring to furnish cuttings or divisions 
for early planting. 
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s the time! 
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Wintering Caladiums 

As soon as the leaves of fancy leafed 
caladiums begin to yellow, lift the bulbs, 
clean them and spread them: out for 10 
days or two weeks to dry and cure. They 
should be protected from frost during 
this time. When ready, store them in 
dry sand, peatmoss, or vermiculite 
where the temperature will not go be 
low 50°. If they have been grown in 
pots they may be dried off by withhold- 
ing water, then stored in a cool, frost 


free place in the pot. For depth fertilizing, draw a circle a few 


feet outside the tree dripline. Draw a 
Hill Hybrid Teas second circle and a third as shown in the 
pe : diagram above. Bore holes 18 inches deep 
Except in the south hybrid tea roses gt _three-foot intervals. Use two pounds 
will need hilling. Soil is by far the best of 5-10-30 for each inch of tree trunk, 
material, but arrange to get the soil and divide between the circles of holes 
from a location that will not disturb 7 
roses or other plants. Don’t dig it from Get Out-of-Doors 
the rose bed. Mulching time is not gov rhe brilliance of autumn foliage, the 
erned by the calendar but by the weath- crispness of fall air and the brightness 
er. Mulching must wait until a hard of the clear blue sky all invite us to be 
freeze of the ground if it is to serve the out-of-doors. It's the time to finish our 
purpose for which it is applied. This fall chores for this we may do and still 
holds for hilling of roses too. enjoy autumn at its best. 


Winter protection of trees and shrubs can be decisive—as many a gardener learned last 
spring. Above, wooden frame to protect box from snow and ice. At left, frame protects 
foundation shrub from snow and ice slides. Center, wire fencing filled with marsh hay 
mulch reduces temperature variation around shrubs. At right, wire netting fends off 
attacks of mice and rabbits on a young apple tree—bark girdling can be fatal in a year 
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ever grow pocket- 


Asplenium 


trichomanes 


MANY OF THE DWARF ferns seem to 
have been fashioned especially for 
rock-pockets. In size and in their abil 
ity to serve so appealingly in softening 
the abrupt meeting of earth and rock 
and to blur the outlines of sharp edged 
stones, they are the loveliest of choice 
plants. Some, like the bladder-fern, 
will drape themselves gracefully over a 
rock, and cling closely, like cobwebby 
green lace. The little oak-fern, Dryop 
teris disjuncta, entirely different in ap 
pearance, holds its little, six-inch fronds 
erect on sturdy, short stems, like tri 
angular, bright green flags. 

The most adaptable among _pocket- 
size ferns are the woodsias, particularly 
the delightful rusty woodsia (W. ilven 
sis), maidenhair spleenwort (Asplenium 
trichomanes ), brittle fern (Cystopteris 
fragilis), ebony spleenwort (As 
plenium platyneuron), and Polypodium 
virginianum, whose leathery dark green 
fronds spring so abundantly from the 
surface rhizomes that it must often be 
cut not torn from its tangled root-mat. 


also 


Rusty woodsia makes tiny mats of 
woolly looking six-inch foliage covered 
on the underside with fine hairs which 
turn brown in midsummer. The maid 
enhair and ebony spleenworts make 


the loveliest of pocket ferns, beautifully 


W oodsia ilvensis 


size 


FERNS 


Cystopteris 
fragilis 


Marcuerite P, Kunkxert, Winthrop, Me. 


crevices where 
sprays are dis- 
They are 
sharp- 


at home in clefts and 
their dainty foliage 
played to full advantage. 
graceful companions for the 
lobed hepatica foliage. 

Except for certain lime loving varie- 
ties, in the soil pockets use equal parts 
of good garden loam, leaf humus, 
coarse sand and peatmoss, or, lacking 
peatmoss, two parts leaf humus. Half 
an inch of sand, or leaf humus about 
the base of the plants will aid in re- 
taining the necessary moisture. Setting 
ferns too deeply is a common mistake. 
The crowns should never be _ buried 
and any underground rhizomes need 
only an inch or two of covering. If the 
dwarf fern selected is a lime loving 
variety use less peat and a fifth of lime. 
It's difficult as well as unwise, to at- 
tempt any surface cultivation of ferns 
for most have either fine roots or rhi 
zomes almost on the surface. 

Ferns will endure transplanting at 
almost any period between early spring 
and midsummer. Cold wet soil in early 
spring prevents possible drying out of 
roots and early summer establishment. 
By employing forethought, positions for 
dwarf ferns may often be chosen where 
by midsummer the overhang of larger 
plants can furnish shade for otherwise 
too exposed spots. 

Ferns of a tufted habit like the 
spleenworts and woodsias are easily di- 
vided, because their dense little mats of 
wiry rootlets will separate with a gentle 
pull. The polypodys form such carpets 
of tangled creeping rootstocks and sur- 
face stems that large sections of them 
may be cut like sod for new positions. 

Keep ferns healthy and happy by of- 
fering them a reasonable facsimile of 


their native environment. Give them 
shallow crown planting in nicely po- 
rous soil. Supply a loose but protective 
mulch, a position that is shaded a greater 
part of the day and ample moisture. In 
addition, throw on an extra blanket of 
mulch for winter and leave it in place 
until all frost danger has passed. In 
spring new fern growth is easily dam- 
aged by the late frosts. 

\ll ferns are beautiful but in pocket- 
sizes there is an added charm. They 
add grace notes to any rock-garden, and 
will establish quickly and easily if 
given the treatment they deserve. And 
ferns so elegantly unadorned need only 
to display the quiet charm of their 
greenness to inspire restful suggestions 
of that lovely world of Thoreau, all 
“summer-shade, mossy rocks, cool 
brooks and quiet, woodland paths.” :: 


Polypodium 


virginianum 
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If evergreen boughs become coated with frozen snow and rain, spray them with a solution of nitrate of soda, left. A garb of burlap pro- 
tects a foundation conifer from winter winds, second from left. Three stakes in a triangle, with trunk held centrally by wires, will 
straighten most evergreens. To help older conifers bear up under heavy snow and ice loads—place props under the heavy branches, right 


be wise—winterize 


Doris Witson WEINSHEIMER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


YOUR SHRUBS AND TREES 


MANY PEOPLE SINCERELY believe that 
evergreens require the same type of 
winter protection as we do, so with all 
good intentions they dress them in ev- 
erything but scarves, caps and mittens. 

They do not consider that plants are 
innocent of body \.armth, and despite 
the coverings, rem:ain as cold as the air 
about them, and that such protections 

applied with this wrong notion— 
may smother an otherwise hardy plant. 

Let’s first decide from what we are 
guarding them. Contrary to belief, ev- 
ergreens do not mind low temperatures, 
but they do suffer from loss of mois 
ture, severe winter winds, heavy snow 
and sleet on their branches, and—be- 
lieve it or not—rodents! 

So, before the first snowflake falls, 
what say we delve into each of these 
categories, and discuss—not only the 
reasons for protection but—the simple 
methods of accomplishing it. 

As you may know, an evergreen’s 
respiratory system is not unlike the 
tiniest violet and the tallest oak. That 
is, it takes moisture from the soil, and 
discards it through the leaves. And be- 
cause evergreens keep their leaves dur- 
ing the winter, they continue to lose 
water by evaporation through them. 

Then, if they are exposed to an ex- 
cess of wind and winter sun, they lose 
moisture. The result? “Winter burn!” 
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An excellent safeguard against this 
is a covering of burlap stretched on a 
wire frame over the entire plant, but 
beyond the reach of all branches. 

Of course, this solves the problem of 
excess water loss through the leaves, 
but it doesn’t completely stop the dis- 
carding of moisture—nor would we 
want it to. So, our job is to supply the 
roots with sufficient water to carry 
them through the winter. 

Simply supply the soil with ade- 
quate water every week. Then, after 
the ground freezes at least six inches 
deep—which is generally after mid- 
December—apply winter mulch to 
help the soil retain its moisture. An 
application in December of a specially 
formulated synthetic latex sprayed on 
foliage will reduce moisture loss 
through transpiration. 

Actually, snow provides the best 
mulch, but unfortunately, it is only ef- 
fective when it arrives early and stays 
all winter. So, if you live in a locale 
where snow is not a steady visitor, sup- 
plying your own mulch is wiser. 

You'll find that evergreen boughs, 
oak leaves, peat moss, and grass cut- 
tings are all cozy mulches, if applied 
to the ground in a three-inch layer, 
and spread beyond the root spread. 

If you live in an extremely exposed 
area where winds keep your weather- 


cocks twirling, your tall, slender ever- 
greens—as well as your foundation 
plantings will be whipping posts for 
winter’s icy gales. 

For the tall fellows, windbreakers 
made from slatted fencing (and held in 
place by steel posts) are excellent pro- 
tectors, while a garb of burlap will 
shelter your foundation conifers. 

If you apply the latter, start at the 
bottom tying a stout cord to one of the 
branches, and trot around the speci- 
men lifting each branch and holding 
it in place with the cord until the top 
is reached, then tie the cord end. 

Next, apply three-inch strips of bur- 
lap starting at the bottom after fasten- 
ing its end to the first round of cord 
with wire nails used like pins. Trot 
about the specimen as before winding 
the burlap spirally upward and fasten- 
ing each lap in several places with nails. 

The condition can be remedied if 
you arrange three stakes in a triangle 
with the tree trunk held centrally by 
wires (or stout non-stretching cords) 
which pass between the stakes and 
around the trunk. The bark can be 
protected from being cut by running the 
wires through sections of rubber hose. 

This, I guarantee, will straighten the 
most oblique conifer. 


see page 582 
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you can grow 


ORCHIDS UNDER LIGHTS 


Wuy 1s rT that more people do not 
enjoy the pleasure of growing orchids? 
Is it because they feel that these plants 
are delicate and difficult to raise or 
that they do not have a greenhouse? 
As a matter of fact, orchids are tough 
plants, so one has only to follow a few 
elementary rules to grow them to his 
heart's content in the attic, spare room 
or in the cellar, under electric lights. 
About three years ago, when I was 
giving some thought to what I could 
do to while away my time, when I had 
to retire from business, I read an adver- 
tisement about growing orchids in the 
home. This was the start of a hobby. 
When my first plant arrived, I 
placed it in a window in the den and 
shortly thereafter built a wardian case. 
Chis became too small and be- 
cause of some talk about getting dirt and 
water on the floor, I decided to move 
to the cellar where I would have more 
room and no trouble about making a 
It has worked perfectly. 
My room, known as orchid cell, 
converted from an old cold closet, is 


soon 


mess 


Cattley orchid 


about 20 feet long by eight wide and 
7% high. There is a small window in 
the room, used primarily for air, since 
very little light comes from that source. 

The usual type benches were con- 
structed with pans of water over which 
wire netting was attached on which the 
flower pots rest. 

My setup differs from others in re- 
gard to the location of the lights. A 
unit, as I call it, is composed of three 
sets of two 40 watt tubes of 48-iach 
fluorescent light, with reflectors placed 
as follows: One at the rear facing out 
over the bench and the other two over- 
head. This means that the light at the 
back of the bench throws its rays over 
practically the whole under section of 
the plants and the overhead lights cover 
the plants from the top. 

My plants are placed so that they 
reach almost to the overhead lights, 
thereby getting the maximum foot can- 
dles of light. To complete the lighting a 
75-watt incandescent flood light is 
placed directly in front of each unit, 
but across a small passageway. At the 


Cypripedium orchid 


Rocers D. Ciarx, Marblehead, Mass. 


end of each unit of fluorescent lights 
there is a 25-watt incandescent light. 
By keeping these lights this far away, 
there is no danger of burning the 
plant’s foliage or flowers. 

The greatest amount of foot candles 
of light is obtained at the center of the 
fluorescent tube, and as you move away 
from that point it decreases. I try. to 
group my plants with this in mind. 


Cool white fluorescent lights appear 
to be best. They supply the blue side 
of the spectrum required for foliage 
and flowers, whereas the incandescent 
lights, besides giving off heat, supply 
the red side of the spectrum required 
for root growth. A proper combination 
of these lights is needed and at pres- 
ent my formula is for each 100 watts 
of fluorescent, I use 50 watts of in- 
candescent. Experiments are still be- 
ing made along this line. 

I understand that the following foot 
candles of light should be used for the 
orchids given. Cypripediums and phal- 
aenopsis 600-800 foot candles; mature 
cattleyas, most oncidium and epiden- 
drum 1000-1200 foot candles; most 
strap-leaved vandas, some dendrobium 
and cymbidium, 1200-1500 foot can- 
dles. It is my practice to keep the lights 
on for periods approximating regular 
daylight, but increased from ten to 16 
hours to offset as much as possible the 
lack of foot candles of light compared 
with actual sunlight. 

Relative humidity, an important fac- 
tor in the growth of orchids, ranges 
from 40-75 per cent. 

Some plants require water almost 
daily, but on the whole, I water twice a 
week. During the hot summer days, 
the orchids are sprayed to keep the tem- 
perature down. However, they should 
go through the night in a semi-dry con- 
dition to avoid fungus problems. 


All of my plants are now being 
grown in fir bark. Experience has 
shown that the coarse grade is the bet- 
ter to use, because it doesn’t deteriorate 

see page 592 
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Mrs. Harry C. Suam, Dalton, Nebr. 


in the winter 


GLOXINIA window garden 


GLoxIN1iASs ARE the royalty of all house 
plants and are easily grown in a win- 
dow garden. Coming in all colors, ex- 
cept yellow, the plants provide an ar- 
ray of color set off against a foil of 
large velvety leaves. 

Tubers require little or no experience 
to grow to blooming size, if directions 
are followed carefully. They cost from 
50-75 cents each and will last for years 
bringing beauty and enjoyment to all. 


Get the largest tubers you can find 
and an ordinary five-inch clay pot for 
each one. Put an inch of charcoal in 
the bottom of the pot for drainage and 
fill the pot to within a half inch of the 
top with a mixture of one part sand, 
two parts leaf mold or compost, one 
part peatmoss, one part good garden 
loam and one part fertilizer. Use the 
same measuring can for each portion. 

Put the tuber with the hollowed out 














The Ideal lial Gift 
IN THE MASSACHUSETTS 


V Twelve issues of HORTICULTURE 


V A ticket to the Spring Show, with 
members 


side up, in the pot and firm the soil 
around it barely covering the tuber. 

Water thoroughly, using tepid wa- 
ter, after which keep uniformly moist 
but not wet. More tubers are lost 
through over-watering than from any 
other cause. Keep potted tubers in a 
warm place protected from direct sun 
and shortly the little rabbit ear leaves 
will come through the soil. 

When they do, move the pot into the 
light and not too far away from a win- 
dow. The plant will get spindley reach- 
ing for light and produce few blooms. 

Keep on the dry side and feed every 
two weeks with your favorite solution 
when watering. Temperatures should 
be around 60 degrees at night and 70 
in the daytime. 

Gloxinias are subject to few diseases 
or insects, however the buds will blast 
and turn brown then drop off if condi- 
tions are not right. Specialists say that 
a number of things can cause bud 
blast, including, overwatering, exces- 

see page 580 
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Epwin A. Mason, Audubon Society 


birds bring the garden 


OLOR AND SONG 


PAINT A PICTURE with plants to make 
your home more beautiful, more live- 
able, more enjoyable. Landscaping the 
home grounds introduces birds into 
this picture adding colorful, living mo 
tion, and the glorious music of bird 
song. A garden without bird life is an 
incomplete entity. 

To make your garden attractive to 
birds doesn’t mean the home grounds 
have to be turned into a weedy sumac 
and blackberry patch. There is an amaz- 
ing variety of plants available with 
multiple values which can make any 
area more beautiful the year round 
and also attract birds. 

In nature we find the greatest con 
centrations of birds and other wildlife 
where two types of habitat meet. This is 
known in wildlife management as 
“edge.” We see it often where 
woodlands meet the edge of a field or 
Around the home we see 
where shrubs and trees meet 
lawn areas. Wildlife likes to make its 
home in natural edge areas because 
there it finds plants in wide variety. 


most 


water area. 


“edge” 


The edge of a woods is where a great 
variety of shrubs is found. There, such 
small trees as the flowering dogwood 
(Cornus florida), the sassafras (S. 
albidum), the wild crabapple and the 
redbud (Cercis canadensis) grow. 
There also are found the shrubby dog- 
woods and viburnums. These plants 
grow on the edge of the woods because 
they find the right combination of sun- 
light and light shade. 

Forest and field border plants can’t 
live in the dense shade of the woodland 
trees. They are the forest's pioneers, 
ever creeping outward into the sunlight 
of the open areas, with the large trees 
following behind them. Wildlife lives 
in greatest abundance and variety in 
forest edge because nesting sites are 
plentiful. More important, shrubs and 
small trees which grow in edge situa- 
tions are abundant producers of wild- 
life food, especially bird food. 

When you plan to bring birds into 
the garden, you propose to create edge 
such as is found naturally in wild situ- 
ations. The largest plants belong at the 


ng in this spruce was photographed from inside a house 
100 feet away, by pulling a string attached to the camera’s lens shutter 


rear. Whether they will be evergreens, 
such as pine, spruce or fir, or such 
deciduous trees as maple, oaks or syca- 
more, select those that grow success- 
fully in your neighborhood. If you have 
a large area, next will come small trees. 
If, though, it is one of the small mod- 
ern homes on a comparatively small 
lot, the small trees would be relegated 
to the rear of the property to take the 
place of the outsized shade tree types. 
In small trees there is wide selection 
for bloom, fruit, and fall foliage colora- 
tion. Most of them provide fruits which 
attract birds. Near the top of the list 
is the flowering dogwood, (Cornus 
florida) in the east, and (C. nuttalli) 
in the west. Next in all-round values 
are the crabapples. This group ranges 
from a large shrub, Malus sargenti, to 
the 20-30-foot favorite M. floribunda, 
and the 40-50-ft Siberian crabapple. 
Keep in that for birds the 
small-fruited best. Pea-sized 
fruits are bite-size for birds. Varieties 
with fruits that persist into winter are 
Malus baccata, M. zumi calocarpa and 
M. sieboldi arborescens. Here also be- 
long such small trees as mulberry 
(Morus), hawthorns (Crataegus ), 
Fringetree (Chionanthus), Russian ol 
ive (Elaeagnus angustifolia), moun- 
tain ash (Sorbus) and large forms of 
serviceberry (Amelanchier). 


mind 
ones are 


On small properties, large shrubs 
can be used in the rear positions, es- 
pecially when little depth is available. 
Siebold’s viburnum is a good choice for 
birds. It’s handsome in flower and fruit, 
and grows to 30 feet. Other choices are 
the buckthorns, especially Rhamnus 
davurica and R. cathartica, the pagoda 
dogwood (Cornus alternifolia) and 
Manchu cherry (Prunus tomentosa). 
In the South cherry laurel (Prunus 
laurocerasus) and glossy privet (Ligus- 
trum lucidum), can be considered. 

Study the native materials in the 
area, as well as exotics growing in near- 
by gardens, before making final selec- 
tions. Several blueberries (Vaccinium), 
huckleberries (Gaylussacia), any of 
the hollies (Ilex), and the shrubby St. 
Johnsworts (Hypericum) are useful. 

see page 583 
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Checklist of 1959's 
50 BEST GARDEN BOOKS 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


Knowing that garden books are 
among the best Christmas gifts 
for gardeners, the editors of Hor- 
ricULTURE and the librarian of the 
Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety have selected, from among 
the more than 100 reviewed dur- 
ing the year, this list of the 50 
best garden books published dur- 
ing the past 12 months—25 listed 
this month and 25 next month. 
Other book news is carried on page 
576. An order blank appears be- 
low for your convenience. 





LANDSCAPING 
1. Designs For OvutTpoor Livinc by 
John Burton Brimer, 316 pp $3.95. 
Building for outdoor living, from fences 
to pavings to pools. Hundreds of photo 
graphs and working drawings included. 


2. SwimminG Poo ts, a Sunset Book, 112 
pp $1.95. 
\ do-it-yourself book, covering every step 
of where to put it, how to build it, and how 
to make it a center for relaxing and enter 


taining. 
3. GarpeN Desicn by Sylvia Crowe. 229 
pp $8.95. 

\ history of landscape architecture and 
an exposition of the principles of design, 
by one of the leading English professionals. 
4. Tue House BEAuTIFUL Book oF GaR 

DENS AND OutTpoor LivinG by Joseph 

E. Howland. 376 pp $10. 

Modern concepts of garden design for 
suburban living, lavishly illustrated with 
over 900 photographs, 106 in full color. 
LANDSCAPING AND 

Raymond P. Kor- 


5. Compete Home 
GarRDEN GuIDE by 
bobo. 368 pp $4.95. 
\ simple, practical guide to home land 

scaping. Many sketches, including both bad 

and good solutions, well explained. 


TRAVEL 
6. JAPANESE GARDENS FOR Topay by 
David H. Engel. 270 pp $15. 
srings the Japanese garden, both its 
overall and its detail, before the reader's 
eyes. Replete with 17 color plates, 279 
large black and white photographs and 
70 drawings. 
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7. FLOWERING PLANTS FROM CUBAN 
GARDENS, revised edition by the Gar- 
den Section of the Woman's Club of 
Havana. 365 pp $6.50. 

Useful both as a handbook for tourists 
and a gardening manual for the subtropics. 
Text in English and Spanish. 

8. FLowers OF THE WorLD IN FULL 
Cotor by Robert S. Lemmon and 
Charles §. Sherman. 280 pp $7.50. 

In addition to fine color photography, 
has a wealth of information. 


CHILDREN 
9. PLANTS OF 
by Su Zan 
$2.95. 
Well illustrated and well written, for the 
junior high school group. 
10. STRANGE PLANTS AND THEIR Ways 
by Rose E. Hutchins 96 pp $2.95. 
An account of oddities of the plant 
world, written for the high school audience. 


POT PLANTS, ARRANGEMENTS 
Ps. 


WooDLAND AND WAYSIDE 
Noguchi Swain. 57 pp 


MopDERN ART IN FLOWER ARRANGE 
MENT by Emma Hodkinson Cyphers. 
123 pp $4.50. 

Simplicity, contrast and the use of space 
characterize the style described here. 66 ar- 
rangements by as many designers. 

12. GarpENs In Your House by Ernesta 
Drinker Ballard. 256 pp $5.95. 

Good descriptions and cultural directions 
for 500 kinds of plants suitable for the 
house. Includes decoration suggestions. 
13. THe Compete GuipeE to INDOOR 
Piants by Eigil Kaier. 186 pp $3.50. 

In compact form tells culture and geo- 
graphic origin of more than 300 plants. 
Many color illustrations. 


Horticulture’s Book Dept. NV 
300 Mass. Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 


Please send books circled to me. 


SUCCULENTS 


14. SuccuLeENtT PLtants OtrHer THAN 
Cact1 by A. Bertrand. 120 pp $6. 
A practical manual on culture and prop- 
agation. 
15. Cacti FROM SEED by Edgar Lamb. 
63 pp $1. 
By a leading English grower. Many how- 
to drawings. 


ROSES, PERENNIALS 


16. O_p Rosres ror MoperN GARDENS 

by Richard Thomson. 154 pp $7.50. 

More than a study of old roses, it is 
also a history and a handbook. 

17. Garpven Irises edited by L. F. Ran- 
dolph. American Iris Society 575 pp 
$7.95. 

Tells the whole story about its subject: 
iris. Richly illustrated both in color and 
black and white. Contributors include lead- 
ing fanciers and specialists. 

18. PERENNIALS IN THE GARDEN by 
Charles H. Potter. 271 pp $6.95. 

Simply written discussion of culture of 
perennial flowering plants. Forty-two color 
illustrations. 


SHRUBS, TREES 


19, ORNAMENTAL CRABAPPLES by Arie 
den Boer. 226 pp $4.95. 

The most complete book on the subject. 
Includes drawings and descriptions of all 
important species and varieties. 

20. THe RHODODENDRON edited by Beryl 
Leslie Urquhart. 40 pp plus 18 plates 
$16.50. 

A beautifully illustrated folio, with line 
drawings and 18 color plates. An English 
import. 


see page 576 
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Please send books circled direct to my friends whose 
addresses are attached to this order blank. 


(1) Check or (1) money order enclosed. Books sent postage free. 
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are Sat uthentic yarden —_—s 


Your friends will enjoy this holiday gift, high in utility, high in 
readability, high in beauty . . . and they'll receive it all year long. 


VW (4. / 
LET SANTA SAY erry ar a ; 


WITH A PERSONALIZED SUBSCRIPTION GIFT 


A special personalized gift card, which we will sign for you as you A ay 

direct, will be sent to each of your gift subscriptions. Just fill out ‘g- 

and mail the convenient order blanks on the opposite page, and - 
—~ — 


your gift subscriptions to HORTICULTURE will be on their way. 


ONE YEA R of enjoyable reading about the hobby closest to their hearts 
— gardening. Informative articles (over 600 pages) on all phases of gardening, hundreds 
of photographs, scores in FULL NATURAL COLOR. 


HORTICULTURE is a constant reminder of your thoughtfulness and 
friendship; a gift that lasts long after the ordinary ones are worn out 


or forgotten. 


Shop from your easy chair. Avoid the crowded shopping conditions 
and parking problems. Put HORTICULTURE at the top of your gift 





shopping list—for friends and relatives. elias ecanes 
HORTICULTURE 





There is no better, no more inexpensive, 
no more intelligent way to wish your 
friends Merry Christmas than with a 
gift subscription to HORTICULTURE... 
The “Green Thumbers’” Companion... 
America’s Authentic Garden Magazine. 


Order Your Christmas a oes an 
Gift Subscriptions Today! ; HORTICULTURE 
Fill in the order blank on opposite page 

and mail today. Please print complete 

names and addresses. Use separate 

sheet if you need additional space. You may renew 

or enter your own subscription at these money saving 


rates if you wish. 
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ONE-YEAR GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 


HORTICULTURE «.... 


America’s Authentic Garden Magazine 


This great gardener's magazine, so full of 


color, so full of good gardening sense, will 





give your friends 365 days of delightful 


enjoyment. 


THE PERFECT PERSONALIZED CHRISTMAS GIFT 
FOR— 


e YOUR FAMILY 





e YOUR FRIENDS 
e YOUR ASSOCIATES 
e YOUR DOCTOR 


e YOUR HOST 





oe ANNIVERSARIES 


e BIRTHDAYS 
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Many of ,your friends and relatives on your gift-shopping list are 
interested in gardening because itis one of America’s greatest pastime 
hobbies. To such friends and relatives what better gift could you pos- 


sibly give than a subscription to HORTICULTURE? 


And how inexpensive! Your first one-year subscription costs $4.00, 
your second one-year subscription costs $3.00 and each additional 
one-year subscription costs you only $2.00. Imagine, all of your gift 
subscriptions after the second gift for only half price! We'll send your 


friends an attractive gift card announcing your gift of HORTICULTURE 








as coming from you 


FIRST GIFT SUBSCRIPTION $4.00 
SECOND SUBSCRIPTION $3.00 


ADDITIONAL SUBSCRIPTIONS $2.00 


my own personal 


subscription along 


HORTICULTURE LJ with this order 


300 MASSACHUSETTS AVE. BOSTON 15, MASS. Total Amount Enclosed $.. 
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chats about books 
THESE MAKE GOOD GIFTS 


‘WHat sHarc I give?”—is an easy 
question to answer when the recipient is 
both a gardener and a book lover. There 
are books for all ages and all tastes, to give 
pleasure not only for the moment but over 


a long span of years. 


Gourmets (Double- 
day $3.95) by Ruth A. Matson adds still 
a third dimension of interest—cooking 

and is written with a gay informality that 
instruction like a person-to 
There is, at the same time, 
including notes 
Mrs. Matson 


GARDENING FOR 


enlivens the 
chat 
solid information, 
actual varieties that 


person 
muc h 
on the 


found most pleasing. 


The city resident has problems all his 
own. Ruth Marie Peters, who is an experi 
enced city gardener, has put a wealth of 
helpful suggestions and illustrations into 
her latest book, Your GarpEen IN Town 

Holt $3.75). Every owner of mid-town 
property knows the difficulties of soil, sun- 
light, air. But for back yards and for roof 


Books reviewed on these pages may be 
ordered from Horticutture’s Book Dept., 
300 Mass. Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


For the Younger Set 


Tue PLANT Srrver by Gene Zion. Harper 
& Brothers, New York, N. Y. 32 pp $2.50. 


Youngsters in the 
bracket will enjoy this lavishly 
book, which tells amusingly about the ad 
ventures of a little boy who took care of the 
vacationing neighbor's houseplants. 


six-to-eight-vear-old 
illustrated 


Insects Can Be Beautiful 


LivinGc Insects oF THE WorLD by Alex 
ander B. and Elsie B. Klots. Doubleday, 
Garden City, N. Y. 304 pp $9.95. 

This is an art book, wonderful as a gift 
either to others or to yourself. Its 277 
photographs include 152 in full color. The 
gardener will find it helpful in getting ac 
quainted with the many insect residents 
of his garden, harmful, harmless, helpful. 


Water Gardening 
GARDEN Ponps, Fish AND FountTAINs by 
A. Laurence Wells. Frederick Warne & Co. 
New York, N. Y. 192 pp $1.75. 

Building and planning the pond, stock- 
ing it with plants, fish and snails, fountains, 
falls, bog and tub gardens are included. 


gardens there are many solutions worked 
out in this attractive and practical book. 
How to Make Money From Your 
Home GreEENHOUSE (Van Nostrand 
$5.95) is Peggie Schulz’s new contribu- 
tion, and as usual is the product of per- 
sonal testing. It's a combination of de- 
pendable detailed notes on the running of 
a small greenhouse and the keeping of 
simple but adequate business records. 
Another book that is skillfully packed 
information is GARDENING, Forc- 
CONDITIONING AND DryING FOR 
FLOweR ARRANGEMENTS by Arno and 
Irene Nehrling (Hearthside Press $3.95). 
In spite of its forbidding title, this is really 
a general manual on flower gardening, 
the special feature being that all the flow- 
ers included are good for cutting. In the 
first six chapters the topics range from 
Garden Designs for Flower Arrangers to 
Vegetables, Herbs and Gourds, and the fi- 
nal group of chapters give unusually de- 
tailed directions for cutting and condi- 


with 
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Only Book on Peonies 


PEONIES, OuTDOORS AND IN by Arno and 


Irene Nehrling. Hearthside Press, New 
York, N. Y. 256 pp $5.95. 

Here is a book that answers all the ques- 
tions of both the beginning grower and 
the advanced fancier of peonies. More im- 
portant, it is the first American book in 
this popular field in 30 years, and, there- 
fore, the only book on peonies since the 
scientific revolution in gardening. Its 129 
illustrations include 11 in full color. Both 
herbaceous and tree peonies are discussed, 
with culture and use in garden design 
covered. In addition to the history of the 
peony, there is also a section on their uses 
as cut flowers. A supplement lists and de- 
scribes all of the many registered varieties, 
the retail sources and outstanding public 
and private plantings. PEoN1eEs OuTpooRS 
AND IN is a must for every serious gar 
dener’s book shelf—and is a worthy prod 
this gifted husband-wife writer 

P.C. 


uct of 
team. 


Naturalists’ Adventures 


ADVENTURES IN Nature by Edwin Way 
Teale. Dodd, Mead, New York, N. Y. 304 
pp $4. 

Excellent writing style gives to these 
observations by a naturalist excitement, 
life and vitality. The book covers many dif- 
ferent fields in nature study, but presents 
them all interestingly and authoritatively 
4 good book for either younger or older 
reader. Illustrations by Walter W. Fergu- 
son are good. 


tioning live flowers, forcing early spring 
shrubs, and drying and otherwise preserv- 
ing flowers and foliage for winter arrange- 
ments. It’s as comprehensive and as easy 
to use as any book that has come our way. 
Travel, at every season, is bringing con- 
stantly more requests for “something about 
the gardens” of places on and off the beat- 
en track. ENJoyinG AMERICA’S GARDENS 
by Joan Parry Dutton (Reynal $5.00) is 
delightful reading. Its author is a trans- 
planted English woman, who sees gardens 
and gardening in America with the ap- 
preciative eyes of a life-long gardener. 
GARDENS OF THE ANTILLES (University 
of Florida Press $3.75) by John V. Wat- 
kins, though not new, is by a man who 
has known and loved the Caribbean for 
many years, and has made a life study of 
its plant life. It should go into the luggage 
of all winter cruisers. 
—Dorothy S. Manks, librarian, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society 


50 BEST BOOKS 
from page 573 


IN CoLor edited 
150 pp, 438 


21. GarpEN PLANTS 
by Henry T. Skinner. 
color photos $42.50. 

Evergreens, flowering shrubs, trees, 
ground covers and vines included. A valua 
ble addition to the equipment of the pro- 
fessional nurseryman or landscape gar 
dener. Profusely illustrated. 

22. Prant Buyers Guipe 6TH EpITIoN 

edited by H. Gleason Mattoon. 298 

pp $15.00. 

Lists sources for purchase of seeds or 
plants, with nearly 35,000 varieties listed. 

\ supplement included in purchase price. 


LAWNS, GENERAL 
a3, 


THE Power OF PRAYER ON PLANTS 
by the Rev. Franklin Loehr. 144 pp 
$3.50. 

A conversation piece, but an interesting 
and provocative one. 

24. Your Lawn, How To Make It anp 
Keep It by R. Milton Carleton. 165 
pp $3.95. 

Practical and information 
keeping pace with late developments. 
10,000 
SWERED, 
Rockwell 

Under such broad heads as soils, land- 
scaping, ornamental plants, fruits, etc., 
the Q. and A. form packs much informa- 
tion. Excellent index makes use easy. 


up-to-date 


GARDEN QUESTIONS AN- 
revised edition by F. F., 
1390 pp $5.95. 


23. 


Know the Answers? 

1001 Questions ANSWERED ABOUT 
Trees by Rutherford Platt. Dodd, Mead, 
New York, N. Y. 318 pp $6. 

Any question that comes to mind in the 
field seems to, be answered in this inter- 
estingly presented book on trees. It covers 
everything from exotic trees to growing 
Christmas trees on woodlots. A good book 
for the fact seeker. 
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The soil around my dahlias is alive with 
slugs. How can I get rid of them? 


Metaldehyde is the active ingredient in 
most slug control chemicals. Recent re- 
ports are that a small amount of grated 
orange peel mixed with the bait con- 
taining metaldehyde make it irresistible 
to slugs and snails. It is worth trying. 


A friend in Pennsylvania uses tobacco 
stems on her garden. She claims they de- 
stroy insects. Is that so? 


Tobacco stems have strong adherents, 
but there is little to base their claims on. 
Tobacco stems have some insecticidal 
value and may destroy such soft bodied 
things as aphids. They also have some 
fertilizer value when they deteriorate 
but that is a slow process, unless they 
are turned under in the garden. 


Japanese beetles have been worse than 
usual this year. My lawn is full of the 
grubs. What am I going to do about it? 


Apply chlordane or dieldrin to the lawn 
at the rate of 8 to 10 pounds to 1000 
square feet. Such an application will re- 
main toxic for from three to five years. 
Or you may apply Milky Disease, the 
spore dust of a natural enemy of the 
Japanese beetle now available. 


Can pomegranates be grown from seed? 


Yes, the ornamental ones are produced 
in that manner but in warm climates 
where they are grown for fruit, named 
varieties are produced from cuttings 
and grafts. The pomegranate makes a 
lovely house plant for a large area. 


A friend sent me a redwood burl. Can I 
root it? If so, how? 


Redwood burls cannot be rooted but if 
one is placed in a shallow container of 
water graceful green shoots will appear 
that will last for many years if the water 
in the container is maintained at an 
even level. A few of the shoots that de- 
velop if taken as cuttings have pro- 
duced roots but this requires a strong 
root inducing hormone and careful con- 
trol of temperature and humidity. 


It was seldom possible this summer to buy 
fully ripened tomatoes in the supermarket. 
Are the pale ones so often found in the 
market as nutritive as ripe ones? 
Whether they are as nutritive is ques- 
tionable. That they do not have the 
quality or flavor is not open to question. 
The present trend toward poorer vege- 
tables in the large markets is sufficient 
argument to each one to have his own 
backyard garden. :: 
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ECENTLY restored by 
the Preservation 
Society of Newport 
County, Rhode Island’s 
famous White Horse 
Tavern has never closed 
its doors since they were 
opened in 1687. Today, 
Cohasset Colonial chairs 
and tables are com- 
pletely at home among 
the original antique fur- 
nishings of this historic 
inn. 


Cohasset Colonial Captain’s Chairs 
kit $23.95) 


(kit $23. 


Photo courtesy White Horse Tavern 


NOW YOU CAN ADD Colonial charm to your home with Cohasset 
Colonial Furniture Kits. We send you the quality parts plus easy-to- 
follow instructions. You assemble and finish — saving expensive labor 
costs. You'll thoroughly enjoy fitting the precision pieces, then applying 
the stain and wax to bring out the natural beauty of pine and maple. 


OUR NEW CATALOG shows the complete line of Cohasset Colonial 
furniture kits for home assembly. Beautiful pieces for every room in the 
house including reproductions from the Metropolitan Art Museum, The 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, Old Sturbridge Village, The Wayside Inn, 
The Concord Antiquarian Society and others. Write for your catalog 
today. Please enclose 10¢ to cover postage and handling. 


Cohassel Cotonials NEW! 


76 PARKER AVENUE, COHASSET, MASS. 


MUSEUM COPIES 


Ask for inf tion on Coh # Colo- 
nial fabrics, lamps and lighting fixtures, 








Everlite’s complete precision pre- 
fabrication assures a lifetime of 
maintenance-free greenhouse 
gardening. 

Beautiful curved glass eaves har- 
monize with all types of homes 
—always in style. 

Automatic heating, venting, water- 
ing and humidification. Complete 
line of benches, shading panels 
and accessories for all Everlite 
installations. 


Write for price list and literature H 119 


14615 Lorain Ave. 


, Tne. 
Cleveland 11, Ohio 





BIRDS’ CAROL TREE 


wild bird seed cake 
A Christmas Tree for birds! 
Trimmed with red berries and 
greens! Made of beef suet 
solid packed with a blend of 
fine bird seed—plus extra sun- 
flower seed. Wired ready to 
hang. About 5” high. The per- 
fect gift for bird lovers! 

$1.50 ppd 


Order Now please 
December 1 to 15 


HEATHERSTONE 
Bethel, Connecticut 


Shipped 


Box 155H 





POPIPOOPIOOIOLIML LIP I MILD 


Send for our Christmas Gift Folder listing 
Oregon grown HOLLY and other EVER- 
GREENS, PLANTS and BULBS suitable 
as Gifts for the Holiday Season, All illus- 
trated in natural colors. Your copy will be 


sent immediately upon request. 


Weller Mare Garden 


Box 38-H11 BORING, OREGON 


oy 
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FREE CATALOG on 


GLOXINIAS 
« AFRICAN VIOLETS 


My biggest, best, most 
authoritative and colorful 
Catalog is now ready. 
Lists and describes the 
best of my hybrid Glox- 
inias, slipper Gloxinias, 
African Violets and other 
Gesneriads. Includes tub- 
ers, plants, leaves, seed, 
special growing soil, 
books, supplies, speciol 
money-saving offers. 32 
pages in all, and it's 
yours FREE from Ameri- 
ca's leading Gloxinia 
hybridizer 


SPECIAL OFFER #6 


2? husky strong-rooted Buell Hybrid Gloxinia 
Plants (no color choice) and 2 qts. special potting 
soil. Mailed immediately and guaranteed to arrive 
in good condition. $2.75 post paid.* 

*(87.15 postpatd M tsstesippt 


Nest of the River! 


_%. « coupon to orde 
ALBERT H. BUELL 


Dept. H-91!, Eastford, Conn. 


— ee ee RUSH 
COUPON! 
Albert H. Buell 


Eestford, Conn. 
Please send 


| 
| 
FREE GLOXINIA CATALOG 
| 
| 
| 





Dept. H-911 


SPECIAL OFFER #6 
Check M.O. enclosed for $ 
Nome 


Street 


a. ke 


. 
Sturdi-Built Greenhouses 

Here it is! Your chance to get a green- 
house with newest type prefabrication 
ever offered! Dates all other methods! 
Lifetime-Redwood! Drip-proof construc- 
tion! And world’s lowest prices. For a 
greenhouse complete above base with 
glass, prices start at only $199! Freight 
prepaid! For color catalog showing sizes 
and styles, write Sturdi-Built Manufac- 
turing Co. 11304 S. W. Boones Ferry 
Road, Portland, Oregon. 


TREES .. 


3 to S yr. healthy, selected trees, 6” 
to 16” tall. 5 each of: Colorado Blue 
Spruce— Norway Spruce — Austrian 
Pine — Scotch Pine — Douglas Fir. 
Postpaid at planting time 
Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 





the ginkgo tree— 


Aucine NeEety, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


A LIVING FOSSIL 


TRULY A LIVING FossIL is the ginkgo 
or maidenhair tree, and to trace its his- 
tory is interesting research. Fossil ginkgo 
leaves and twigs are found in American 
rocks, proving that the importation of 
the ginkgo tree was not its first visit 
to this country, but rather a return en- 
gagement. 

Grown as sacred plants since ancient 
times about the temples in China, 
where some are believed 1000 years 
old, it is reported by botanists as native 
to Western China. It, however, is not 
positively known to have been found 
in a truly wild state. There are five of 
these unusual trees in Winston-Salem, 
N. C., the youngest being a little over 
a quarter of a century old. 

The leaves of ginkgo are unlike any 
tree I had ever seen, two to four inches 
broad and nearly as long, making an 
interesting fan shape. The texture is 
leathery, with veining resembling the 
maidenhair fern. Some botanists have 
called ginkgo the missing link between 
the flowering plants and ferns. It is list- 
ed with the conifers, but has affinities 
with ferns or pteridophytes. 

Ginkgo was introduced into Japan 
from China, and into England from 
Japan, and then into America from 
England. I learned that the ginkgo 
tree (Ginkgo biloba) is perhaps the 
oldest tree in the world, and that the 
form has not changed despite its mil- 
lions of years of history. 

Ginkgos are grown in the United 
States as far north as the Great Lakes, 
with many planted in the public parks 
in New York and elsewhere. They are 
used as street trees in Washington. 
One avenue of ginkgos approach the 
Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. These trees can stand city smoke 
and dust better than others and have 
almost complete freedom from fungus 
disease and insect pests. Several land- 
scape architects have told me they con- 
sidered them the finest of shade trees. 

The ginkgo tree is narrow and taper- 
ing when young, very trim and pret- 
ty, but as it grows older it widens to a 
broad pyramid. It is hardy, withstand- 
ing winds, even though the wood is 
somewhat soft. After the ginkgo attains 
an age of 30 or 40 years, the females 


bear fruit, which appears to be a soft 
plum and has an unpleasant odor. 

However, what is one man’s head- 
ache, is another man’s joy, for the 
Chinese consider the pits of the ginkgo 
fruit a delicacy, and after cleaning off 
the pulp roast the seeds as we roast 
almonds. The Chinese use them as a 
confection, or as an appetizer at din- 
ners and banquets. When cleaned the 
seeds resemble corn. 

In fall, before the leaves fall, the 
foliage turns soft yellow, which many 
consider as lovely as its summer green. 

see page 580 


Statement 


of the Ownership. Management, Cir 
culation, ete., f f 


required by the Act of Congress of 
August 24, 1912, of Horticutture, published 
monthly at Boston, Mass., for October 1, 1959. 
State of Massachusetts 
County of Suffolk SS 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared Arno H. 
Nehrling who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is Dir. of Publi 
cations of HorticuLture and that the following is 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true 
statement of the ownership, management, etc., of 
the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business manager are 
Publisher: Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 

300 Mass. Ave., Boston 
Editor: Phillip Clark, 300 Mass. Ave., Boston 
Director of Publications: Arno H. Nehrling, 
Mass. Ave., Boston 


2. That the owner is 

Massachusetts Horticultural 
Ave Boston 

Oliver Wolcott, 

Edward Dane, 

Stedman Buttrick, 
Mass 

Arno H. Nehrling, Needham, Mass. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per 
cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, 
or other securities are: None 


300 


Society, 300 Mass. 
Hamilton, Mass 

Vice-Pres Brookline, Mass. 

Vice-Pres. & Treas., Concord, 


Sec., 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon 
the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person 
or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, 
is given; also that the said two paragraphs con- 
tain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions 
under which stockholders and security holders who 
do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees hold stock and security in a capacity other 
than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other person, 
association, or corporation has any interest direct 
or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other 
securities than as so stated by him. 

ARNO H. NEHRLING, Dir. of Publications 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 23rd day 
of September, 1959. 

FRANCIS T. LITHGOW, Notary 
My commission expires May 3, 


Public 
1963 
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Vira-SEA which is powdered seaweed, 
contains sea minerals for plants. We have 
all heard of the virtues of seaweed as a 
soil additive and as a, mulch. Now there 
is available the same material powdered, 
containing many of the plant food ele- 
ments in form easily absorbed by the plant. 
It is designed primarily for house plants. 
If used as a soil amendment it is excellent. 
Applied as a mulch it should be covered 
with some other material to overcome the 
strong odor of the sea. 


Soil Substitute 

A new, colorful soil substitute gives 
plants continuous feeding and longer life 
according to the claims of the producer. 
This plant material known as Grow-A- 
Plant comes in four pastel colors, mint, 
canary, magenta and white, each of which 
may be used alone or intermixed for a 
variegated display in a clear glass con- 
tainer. To use it wash the roots of the 
plant free of soil and imbed them in 
Grow-A-Plant. Cover the roots with water 
and that is all. Nutrients slowly released 
continue to feed the plant for months. 


Ten-Inch Tiller 

A new vertical tiller whose cultivator 
width ranges from 10 to 20 inches will be 
available early in the spring. The special 
working discs cultivate between the flower 
border and lawn edge without damaging 
foliage or destroying turf. It is the ideal 
machine for garden clean up. 


Spray Shellac 

Bulls Eye Spray Shellac designed pri- 
marily for use in the house to touch up 
worn spots on stairs and floors is of value 
in horticulture as paint or sealer for cuts 
and wounds on trees and shrubs. Using the 
aerosol container coating the cut with an- 
shellac is a simple process, done 
or two. 


tiseptic 
in a minute 


Duty Pruner 


4 heavy duty anvil type pruner featur- 
ing a thumbflip safety locking device has 
recently appeared on the market. This 
rugged tool cuts easily and cleanly through 
thick branches or delicate stems because 
of the tempered tool steel used in the sharp 
cutting edge. The anvil of soft metal is 
adjustable as the plate becomes worn 
through sharpening. A central rivet guar- 
antees positive lifetime alignment. 


Heavy 


Hose Sprayer 

Recently displayed at a national hard- 
ware show is a new three nozzle hose 
sprayer designed to handle insecticides, 
fungicides and weed killers accurately at 
the prescribed strength. The containers for 
the chemicals to be used with this three- 
nozzle hose sprayer give specific rates of 
application for each chemical. It is a sim- 
plified method of doing the many kinds of 
spraying so necessary today. 
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FLUORESCENT 
STANDS 


pa 2 TRAY =) 





WPS PACE-SAVE 


1G | Tienes thal 


4 TRAY 














$21.95 $10.95 

Now centralize your indoor gardening anywhere. Available with 
our t lights. Beautiful light green plastic trays are instantly 
removable for easy attention and sterilization. Never before such 
large capacity, beauty and quality af these low —~ et 
Space-Saver (55 x 24” x 27”) holds 288—2'2" pots. 4 tray 
(55” x 24” x 14”) holds 144 pots. 2 tray (30” x 24” x 14”) holds 
72 pots. Never rust or leak. Gray enameled steel stand. 1 double 
light hangs over each level of trays. Order 1 to 4 lights $12.95 each. 











$34.95 





8 TRAY 


AUTOMATIC TIMER FOR ALL 

FLUORESCENT STANDS $9.95 

Postpaid; add 10% west of Denver 

* MOIST-RITE FLUORESCENT KIT—K2ep: seedlings and plants sunned and 
(24” x 12” x 3”) fed by wicks from 2 pint reservoir $4.50. Adjustable height fi 
$11.95. Double tube $13.95. 

7 CRYSTALITE INDOOR GREENHOUSE—Consistent humidity and fi ! ''Sunshine.'’ Makes plants come 


to full | —— _without fail. Crystal-clear Bakelite viny! top on polished aiuminum frame. Wick fed base tray. 
ctical (24” x 24” x 18’), 10,000 sold last 2 years. Greenhouse pictured $13.95. Light $8.95. 


(All items postal, odd 10% west of Denver) 
IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS—Order safely ‘till Dec. 18. FREE LITERATURE 


GROWERS SUPPLY CO., Dept. 2211, Ann Arbor 3, Michigan 


» TREE PEONIES 


largest selection of choice Tree i 
Peonies in the country! Includes 
the entire Tree Peony stock o | 
famous Oberlin Peony Gardens! 
Write for new FREE colorful catalog! | 


HOWARD HAMMITT ’ LOWS Skew | 
13 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. | Dept. H11, 85 Linden Lane, Brookville, L. |., N. Y | 





a d ny ati 


. Plastic tray 
Tue de tube 























samples 


Send for free 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markines permanent 

Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 
use. Beautiful gray green color blends 
with garden. A style for every purpose. 





Keep AU Your Copies of 
HORTICULTURE 


éaa Permanent Siuder, $2.50 


BACK NUMBERS 
Now Collectors’ Items 


Save Horticulture’s Beautiful Color 
Plates: for easy identification of plants 
and flowers; to help you create pleasing 
garden pictures; to provide inspira- 
tion in staging flower shows. 


HORTICULTURE ATrRacTIVELY LETTERED IN GOLD 








HORTICULTURE BINDER, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 
] Please send me a Horticulture Binder. $2.50. Canada and foreign countries $3.00. 
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YOUR PLANTS 
WILT-PRUEF 


Wilt-Pruf your plants and you'll 
spare yourself the worry of winter 
set-backs due to ravaging winds, 
frost and sun scald. 

Wilt-Pruf sprays on easily and 
provides lasting protection to your 
valuable shrubbery. No need for bur- 
lap wrapping or mechanical wind- 
breaks 

Wilt-Pruf your Christmas Tree to 
prevent needle drop. 


Nursery Specialty Products, Inc. 
Croton Falls, New York 


Christmas Greens 
from VERMONT 


We use only natural Cones, Berries 
and Greens 

Partridgeberry Bowls 

Balsam Wreaths from 8 inches to 36 
inches in diameter 

Centerpieces « Sprays « Maple Products 
Do-It-Yourself Spray Boxes 

Vt. Made Covered Bridge Bird Feeders 

Many Fine and Different Gifts 


Send for free descriptive folder 


PUTNEY NURSERY, nc. 


Box 119 H PUTNEY, VERMONT 


CATALOG FREE 


Describes, thustrates in full color many 
beautiful varieties. Special offer: one 
plant each of red-. white-. and blue- & 
flowering varieties all 3 postpaid at 
best fall planting time, only $5.38. Write 


today 
JAMES |. GEORGE & SON, INC., FAIRPORT 5 N. Y. 


You Are Invited to Join 


THE GOURD SOCIETY OF AMERICA, INC 


300 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston 15, Mass. 


Membersh:p dues: $2.00 cach year 
Includes GOURD BULLETIN. Pub. 3 times a year 


Bulletins and Books, in 
H. Bailey $3.00. 


For sale: seeds 2c pkt.; 
cluding The Garden of Gourds by I 


| FREE COLOR CATALOG 
Plan now to add charm to pour garden for 
1960. Our Sub-Zero Roses will stand tempera- 
tures to 15° below zero. Send for your Free 
Catalog today. 

Originator of the Famous Sub Zero Roses 











Box H LITTLE COMPTON, R. I. 
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Harvey D. Sanverson, Marcellus, N. Y. 


gauze bandage will 


Protect Tree Bark 


PREVENTION OF WINTER damage to 
young trees by mice and rabbits has 
been a perennial gardener’s problem. 
Many remedies have been attempted 
with varying success. Repellents paint- 
ed on the trunks have been of limited 
value. Recently tests with ordinary 
household aluminum foil have given 
good protection, although there were 
indications of some slight damage to 
the bark, apparently from heating on 
unseasonably warm davs. 
in central New 
100 per cent 
use of ordinary 


For three years now 
York I have achieved 
protection through the 
gauze bandage. I acquired stock 
soiled rolls of three inch gauze. The 
bandage is wound around the trunk 
starting at ground level and overlap 
ping spirally to a point well above the 
anticipated snow depth. 

A single knot will hold the bandage 
fast throughout the winter. The entire 
job of wrapping a young tree takes 


Gloxinia 
from page 571 


sively high or low temperatures or 
wind. I have found, that if any- 
one touches the buds it can cause blast. 

When flowers have faded and the 
leaves begin to droop, withhold water 
from the plant and keep it in a cool 
place so it can go dormant. Some fail 
to go into dormancy, and if that is the 
case, and new shoots start, cut the old 
top off an inch above the soil and 
start the cycle of growing over again. 


also, 


keep it dry and the 
new sprouts will start up in around 
five to eight weeks. Then a_ small 
amount of the top soil can be removed 
added and growth resumes. 


If it does rest, 


and new 

Some remove the tuber from the pot 
and store it in a bag of vermiculite in 
a bulb cupboard where it is dark and 
dry but I leave them in the pots and 
have good luck that way. 

Good healthy stock in the first place, 
the proper soil mixture and the right 
temperature plus a good watering pro- 
gram will give you one of the most beau- 
tiful of window plants. 


only a few minutes and even the 
youngsters can do it effectively. 

Apparently both rabbits and mice 
won't cut through the unfamiliar tex- 
ture of the bandage. Although un- 
wrapped trees in the immediate vicinity 
were cut off at snow level, wrapped 
trees came through the winters un- 
harmed save for a small twig or two 
the rabbits could reach when the 
snows mounted high. 

The gauze can be reclaimed in the 
spring for use another year if desired. 
I have bandage used two winters, and 
severe ones at that, that can be used an- 
other year at least. On especially prized 
stock the bandages can include the 
branches as well as the main trunk. 

If continued experimentation indi- 
cates the control is entirely effective, it 
would appear the makers of bandage 
would find a market for quantities of 
unsterilized or even defective gauze 
bandage. :: 


Ginkgo 
from page 578 


Ginkgo grows readily from seed which 
is stratified or planted directly in the 
seedbed with wire covering to keep out 
rodents who relish them. Plant 1% 
inches deep in a light, humusy soil. 
When 4-6 inches in height the seed- 
lings should be reset 18 inches apart. 
To be assured that only male trees are 
produced, it is more often grown from 
cuttings or layers. In the past it has 
been produced by grafting or budding 
but this has largely been abandoned for 
cuttings. Semi-hardwood cuttings root 
readily. 


Gloxinias can be grown from seeds 
also. I have a flat of seedlings that 
should bloom for me next spring. These 
are from crosses made on the gloxinias 
in my window this year. Leaves can be 
rooted too, but the plant will be the 
same as the mother plant and seeds are 
a surprise and a joy to watch; wonder- 
ing if something new will appear or if 
a color break has been made and the 
much sought after yellow will be in this 
flat. : 3 
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he-man plants 


J. Ptums, Deer Isle, Me. 


FOR JUNIOR 


SOMEWHERE IN THE RISE Of civiliza- 
tion a belief has developed that flowers 
are sissy. The boy who, at the age of 
four, reaches for every bloom in sight, 
may approach the age of ten with an 
absolute horror of picking a flower in 
public. When he gets older he can prac- 
tice horticulture with a scientific view- 
point, but during his boyhood he has 
to be careful. Flowers are out! 

But plants are O.K.—if they’re the 
right kind of plants. No African violets, 
please, for a budding Boy Scout. Start 
him off with a cactus. There are no 
plants in the world quite so defiant as 
the needled cacti. If your son can cope 
with one of these his prestige will rise 
among his friends, and little girls will 
keep their distance. Little girls, also 
mother, should be absent when he at- 
tempts to transplant his first cactus. 

My son bought his first cactus in the 
dime store. It cost a quarter. Its label 
said, “Snake Cactus, native of Argen- 
tina.” It has approximately the diameter 
of a hot-dog, and increases in length 
indefinitely. It has seven ridges run- 
ning from root to tip and each ridge 
sends out formidable clusters of spines 
which greatly resemble the antennae on 
sputnik. In time, I am warned, this 
cactus will bear a beautiful white blos- 
som, but by then I’m sure its owner can 
pass it off as just one of the things that 
happens in the best regulated gardens. 

The Argentine cactus was 
joined by Texas cousins, and a 14-inch 
planter was purchased to accomodate 
them. The beauty of a cactus garden is 
its durability. Cacti seem imperishable. 
Handling doesn’t disturb them as it is 


soon 
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perforce done gently. They survive 
lapses of memory as well as over-water- 
ing. Cacti may be long, squat, skinny, 
flat, round, branching, solitary or clus- 
tered, small as a fingernail or taller 
than a house. If your son is buying one 
by mail, it might be well to investigate 
the species in advance. 

One plant leads to another and I am 
in a position to recommend several 
other kinds that are acceptable to the 
masculine mind. Most popular seems to 
be the snake (or sword) plant. Its very 
name removes any stigma of daintiness, 
and it has other exonerating features. 
Across its tough saberlike leaves are 
alternating bands of light and dark 
green, like the markings of many ser- 
pents. Also each leaf terminates in a 
dangerous poinard-like point. My son 
keeps his on the windowsill behind the 
sofa where it constantly spikes the lace 
curtains and stabs his sisters’ beaus in 
the back of the neck. 

Another sensible sounding plant is 
the donkey’s tail. Nothing esthetic here. 
It’s a succulent looking thing and grows 
in a very practical manner. Uniformly 
a pale frosty green, it sends out woody 
stems which grow up only until they 
reach the edge of the pot and can start 
growing down. Along their entire 
length the stems have rubbery overlap 
ping appendages and the overall effect 
is that of miniature bunches of ba- 
nanas. A careless blow will cause the 
more tender parts of the plant to drop. 
has four stems which are 
the 


Ours now 
quite barren around the top of 
see page 592 


AvuTHor’s Puortos 


The younger Plumb counts new “coins” on 
his money plant (Kalanchoe) above, and 
examines snake plant (Sansevieria) 
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GREENHOUSE 
News... 


Now Own An All Aluminum 
Maintenance-Free Greenhouse 
FOR HALF OF WHAT 
YOU’D EXPECT TO PAY 


The ECONOMET — Developed by Metropolitan, 
specialists for over 87 years in the Greenhouse 
field. Metro shatters present-day Greenhouse 
costs. 
ity, 
top quality 
e th outstanding 
omplete greenhouse 
high value ——— 
ful curved eov 
@ Beautify ation 


@ Automatic ventil 


GINEERED FOR EASY 


— insect Proof 





ther Proof 
i penn GUARANTEED 


Prices start at $] sTe 


WRITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


METROPOLITAN Greenhouse Mfg. Corp. 


Dept. C, 1863 FLUSHING AVE., Brooklyn 37, N. Y. 


Dealer Inquiries Invited 


EE - 


English Holly Ideal for Christmas 
Send it to friends as gifts and use it for your own home 
decorating. Oregon holly is tops in quality! Long branches 
carefully selected for perfection, filled with bright scarlet 
berries. Shipped freshly cut, treated so berries and leaves 
willnot drop during holidays. 
Packed in gift boxes 

No. 1 box 20x9x4 
No. 2 box 24x10x 4% 
No. 3 box 30 x 12 x 6% 
Sample Box $1.50 


Send for illustrated folder 
N. VAN HEVELINGEN, Growers 
Box 5076-H PORTLAND 13, OREGON 


(Shipped prepaid) 
$3.00 


ADV 
Be sure to have the new exciting nearly white 
Hybrid Tea Rose JEANIE in your garden next year. 
Its high centered large superb exhibition type 
blooms are diffused with delicate hues of gold, 
cream and soft pink, that will enchant and delight 
you, Order now. Each $2.50, 3 for $6.60 p.p. 


Melvin E. WYANT, Rose Specialist, Inc. 
206 Johnny Cake Ridge, Mentor, Ohio 
Fall Rose Folder Free on Request 
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PHILODENDRONS 


UNUSUAL 
SELF-HEADING 
TYPES 


P 
P. 
P. 
P. 
P 


| SELLOUM 
. WENDLANDI 

In pretty 4” phastic pots 
3 4 All 
for $9.49 for $12.49 7 $21.75 
Postpaid Continental US 


VINE TYPE PHILODENDRONS 
Andreanum (Black Gold), P. X Bur- 
New Pink Stems), P. Cruentum (Red 
caf), P. Florida (Malayan Kris Leaf) 
P. Pittieri (Apple green heart-shape leaf), P 
Sediroi (Grey Leaf), P. Verrucosum (\elvet 
satin, maroon spots) 
‘ last ¢ Pots Ppd. Continental USA 
$4.45 ach * Any 99 * Any 4 $12.49 
All 7 $21.75 
1959-60 Color Catalog (84 pages) 25¢ 


59 Philodendrons, many illustrated) 


ALBERTS & MERKEL BROS., INC- 


P. O. Box 537 HN Boynton Beach, Florida 


Any 
2 for $6.99 














Rustproof METAL and GLASS 
GREENHOUSE 


-" a 
ONLY 
$275 


Delivered 


Enjoy gordening any time you like . . . 365 days 
@ yeor.. . in @ sturdy Suniyt JR. This rugged, 
prefabricated, ‘*build-it-yourself"’ greenhouse con 
be yours for only $275 (benches and inexpensive 
heating extra). 


ALUMINUM GREENHOUSE 


Or get one of the hand tree 
Aluminum Orlyts with automatic heating, cooling 
ond ventilation. Choose from dozens of sizes, 
styles and models . . . prices start at about $400. 
Designed with all the know-how of century old 
LORD & BURNHAM, the world’s largest, most 
Progressive g h f b 








SEND FOR FREE 
COLOR CATALOG 





| 


IRVINGTON, N.Y 


SOF See FOOLPROOF 

s+ NEW TRAP 

Now you can con 

trol English Spar 

rows when too 

numerous around 

your premises with guaranteed ‘‘elevator-type’’ Havahart 

Trap. Factory built. No resetting, bait lasts for weeks 

Rustproof, Humane. Songbirds released unhurt. Low price 

MONEY-BACK TRIAL OFFER. Send today for free new 

40-page booklet on trapping secrets illustrated by Carl 
Burger 


HAVAHART, °172-N Water Street, Ossining, N.Y. 
Please send me FREE new 40-page booklet and price list 
Name 


Address 
582 





Tue Rev. ANseLm M. Keere, St. Norbert College, Wis. 


something new 


from something old 


CANNAS INDOORS 


BRONZE OR PURPLISH-LEAVED cannas 
have long been gardeners’ favorites for 
securing tropical effects in mass plant- 
ings. They are not often used for any- 
thing else, and have to be lifted each 
fall and taken into frostless storage. 


It has been found that they respond 
rather gracefully to potting, provided 
that the soil is not too heavy. Indoors 
they like a friable soil with plenty of 
moisture. Heavy stalks with outdoor 
leaves must be cut back. Small suckers 
may be left to develop indoor leaves. 
Within a few weeks they will develop 
a rather spectacular growth which com- 
bines well in large planters, or massed 
potted combinations where bold effects 
are desired. The illustration of a planter 
beside an entrance staircase at the col- 


Winterize 


from page 569 


Of course, a soft fluffy snow looks 
beautiful on evergreens, and I’m aware 
that an ice or sleet storm can transform 
your garden into a “winter-wonderland”, 
but admire it for only a little while. 

Then, as soon as the storm stops, 
and while the snow is still soft—jar 
the excessive loads from the branches by 
lifting each bough and giving it a slight 
shake from side to side. Next, use your 
garden rake to jar and pop the snow 
from the high ones. 


lege main lobby gives an idea of what 
may be expected. In this case the canna 
was used with Schefflera actinophylla 
and Nephthytis afzeli. 

Indoor cannas like heavy feeding and 
plenty of moisture. They will do well in 
north windows, not infrequently bloom- 
ing during the winter months. 

The flowers of the brighter yellowish 
red forms are a God-send to the botany 
professor wishing to demonstrate the 
types of floral pigmentation. Petals 
stripped apart and studied under the 
microscope have distinctly shown 
chromoplasts of one primary color em- 
bedded in the cytoplasm which contains 
water soluble pigment of another. The 
combined colors give the familiar orange 
or fire red of the flowers. 


If evergreen boughs become coated 
with frozen snow and rains, spray them 
with a solution of nitrate of soda. In a 
short while, the strong liquid will send 
the ice packing and cracking, and un- 
less your land is boldly steep the solu- 
tion will trek its way into the ground 
to feed the evergreen roots. 

Now to help your older conifers bear 
up under heavy snow and ice loads— 
place props under the heavy branches 
but do be careful not to tear the bark. 

And, if rabbits are hopping about 
your neighborhood, distribute branches 
from nearby apple trees that have been 
sprayed with a polyethylene poly-sulfide 
complex. This is usually effective. 


HORTICULTURE 





spathiphyllum supply 


PLENTIFUL FLOWER 


ALTHOUGH I HAVE a_ greenhouse 
where grow many beautiful exotic fo- 
liage and flowering plants that I occa- 
sionally bring into the house for a few 
days, it is spathiphyllum (S. kochi also 
listed Clevelandi) that stays in an east 
living room window. 

This decorative plant makes a won- 
derful house plant. It’s best grown in 
a low squatty container, a pot known 
as a bulb pan or azalea pot. Plant the 
pencil-size root an inch below the sur- 
face. The feeder roots grow down 
from these thicker roots. 

Spathiphyllum is a trunkless plant 
so it can’t get tall and leggy or grow 
out of bounds. The leaves are 10-12 
inches long, dark lossy green above 
and lighter underneath. The midribs 
are so deep that they have the look of 
quilted green satin and for extra beau- 
ty they end in a small curl. 

The calla-like spathes open pure 
white, six inches long. The spadix is 
covered with small bead-like knobs. The 
blooms last for several weeks, then turn 
a striking chartreuse and finally brown, 
when they may be snipped off. Flowers 
are held high above the foliage. §. Kochi 
is a free bloomer, and flowers heavily in 
August, when a pot may have from 
15-20 blooms at a time. In summer my 
pots sit under a tree in the shade near 
a pool where they enchant garden vis- 
itors. In winter they bloom several times. 


When I have worn corsages of these 


(stunning either white or chartreuse on 


AvuTHor’s Pxuoto 


Spathiphyllum kochi 


November 1959 


Kitty Simpson, Shreveport, La. 


black) they have elicited Oohs and Ahs, 
as well as pointing fingers and “what 
is that?” Shown in an arrangement they 
are pure blue ribbon bait. 

Originally, three years ago, I had one 
small pot, which I kept shifting to larg- 
er pots as more leaves grew. Finally, I 
turned it out of the pot and with a 
sharp butcher knife, quartered it, like 
a pie, and put the quarters into nine- 
inch bulb pans. 

I use a leafmoldy garden soil for 
half the mixture, a fourth peat and a 
fourth crushed charcoal, making sure 
that drainage is good. Every two weeks 
I water with liquid fertilizer, mixed 
according to directions. There are 
many on the market. 

I suspect this tropical American 
beauty of being a bog plant in its na- 
tive habitat, for I keep the saucer full of 
water most of the time for humidity 
and the plant thrives on it. :: 


Birds Bring Song 
from page 572 


Growing naturally near the sea- 
shore, but of value also inland, is the 
bayberry (Myrica). For deep shade, 
some viburnums will be useful. Dog- 
woods can stand light shade, but the 
others mentioned need full sun. Where 
they can be legally grown, the barber- 
ries (Berberis) and holly-grapes (Ma- 
honia) are good plants to use. 

Because its decorative, bright red 
fruits usually persist through the win- 
ter, Japanese barberry (B. thunbergi) 
is often a life-saver for birds that re- 
turn to be caught by a brief return of 
winter weather. This plant is unsur- 
passed as a barrier hedge plant, and for 
nesting sites. The bush honeysuckles 
(Lonicera) can be grown practically 
anywhere in the country, stand high as 
bird food plants and are suitable for 
landscaping home or public areas. For 
best results, use nursery-grown stock. 

Among flowering plants that provide 
seeds birds like to eat, the sunflower is 
widely known. Gardeners can now ob- 
tain medium-height, branching forms 
with highly decorative flowers. The 

see page 594 














BOOKS 


for all 
who love 


gardening and the Green World 
GARDEN IN YOUR HOUSE 


By ERNESTA DRINKER BALLARD. 
Foreword by John M. Fogg, Jr., Director, 
The Morris Arboretum. “Everyone to 
whom gardening is a necessary part of life 
should own this definitive work, a superb 
job in every respect ... Her book covers 
every condition and variety of indoor 
garden, is unpretentiously scholarly, gen- 
erously illustrated with maps, photographs 
and drawings, and is written with style and 
a delightful freshness.” — Garden Club of 
America Bulletin. With over 90 halftone 
plates, full-color frontispiece and 2-color 
endpaper maps. $5.95 


Illustrated Guide to 
TREES AND SHRUBS 


Revised Edition 

By ARTHUR HARMOUNT GRAVES. 
4 concise, complete guide to all the woody 
plants of the Northeastern U.S., with 
short-cut guides to identification. “A book 
which should prove invaluable for many 
years and be in constant demand.” Hor- 
ticulture. More than 300 drawings. $6.00 


EDIBLE WILD PLANTS 
Of Eastern North America 


Revised Edition 

By MERRITT LYNDON FERNALD 
and ALFRED C. KINSEY. Revised by 
Reed C. Rollins, Harvard University. Rich 
in knowledge of our edible plants, ferns, 
mushrooms, lichens, and of the ways these 
can be put to human use. Illustrated. $6.00 


LIVING EARTH 


By PETER FARB. Photographs by Roman 
Vishniac. Drawings by Louise Katz. “The 
secrets of the soil and the life it nurtures 
... Rarely has one small book shed so 
much light on the natural wonders all 
around us.” Christian Science Monitor. 
“Mr. Farb has the happy faculty of invest- 
ing the observed facts with an imaginative, 
Louis Post- 


$3.75 


even poetic style.” St. 
Dispatch. 
At all bookstores 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N.Y. 16 





SSeS HEI 
Jean Berke Travel Service 
is proud to announce that 
the eminent horticulturist 
Dr. Ernest K. Thomas 


is now available 
to give a series of 


Illustrated Lectures 

on the Gardens of Europe, 
Hawaii and the Orient. 

For full information, write directly to 


Dr. E. K. Thomas, Exec. Secty. 
Rhode Isiand Horticultural Society 
17 Exchange Street 

Providence 3, Rhode Island 


Se: 








consider these for 


CHRISTMAS COLOR 


WHAT BETTER GIFT can you give for 
Christmas than indoor blooming 
the golden flowering oxalis from 
Israel. the Mexican shrimp plant, and 
Brazil's pink flowered Christmas bloom- 


plants 


ing tropical cactus 


Israel's contribution produces bright, 
golden yellow flowers with orange un 
dertones in ninety days. This 
double-flowering with 30-40 
petals is warm and rich in color as the 
desert sun. These hardy bulbs can be 
planted in pots or hanging baskets and 


sixty to 
variety 


will blossom indoors. 


Plant singly in three-inch pots con- 
taining plenty of humus or peat to the 
depth of one inch. Provide good drain 
age by using about an inch of sand, 
gravel or broken flower pots in the pot 
bottom. Keep the soil moist. A cool dark 
place is excellent until growth shows, 
then move the pot to a sunny window. 
Water so there is no water remaining 
in the saucer the next day. An excess of 
water is as bad as too little water. Wa- 
ter control is best achieved with pots 
that can be watered from the bottom. 


Mexican shrimp plant 


Tall and leggy growth can be trans- 
formed to bushy by trimming back. 

Oxalis can be forced indoors for sev- 
eral years in Allow foliage 
to ripen. Then keep bulbs in a cool, 
dry place until August or September, 
when the cycle can be repeated. Mass- 
es of bright blooms all winter long 
await the recipient of this gift. 


succession. 


The Mexican shrimp plant (Belo- 
produces an abundance 
of sheath-like flowers. Shrimp plant 
blooms from November to April and 
can be transplanted into the garden 
during warm weather, there to bloom 
again. It is best to transplant pot and 
all, bringing indoors after Labor Day 
to repeat the process. 

Use soil mixture of equal parts of 
peat moss, sand and garden loam. 
Plant in well drained pot, and place in 
a sunny location. 

Growth can be as tall as 18 inches. 
Feeding with liquid plant food about 
once a month is sufficient. This plant 
can take sunlight directly and drinks 
up plenty of water. 


perone guttata ) 


Generevux Puoros 


Brazilian Christmas cactus 


Sam Snore, Baltimore, Md. 


The tails of soft bronzy salmon 
bracts last as long as three months in 
good condition. Because of its straggly 
growth, pinching back means more 
branches and in turn more bracts. It’s 
best to prune drastically in spring to 
shape the plant. 

Brazil’s pink-flowering cactus (Zygo- 
cactus truncatus) produces  fuchsia- 
like, deep pink flowers on a foil of deep 
green foliage. It blooms for about two 
months, and as soon as flowers fade, 
more open. Mature plants can produce 
hundreds of blooms. 

his plant likes soil on the acid side, 
so avoid lime or bone meal. Pot in two 
parts acid peatmoss, one part garden 
loam and one part sand. Plant in a 
three-inch pot that has an inch of 
broken crockery on bottom. 

Christmas cactus performs better in 
an east or window. However, a 
south window with shading will do. 
It’s one plant that seems to thrive on 
neglect. Too much care could be very 


west 


dangerous. 

From its tips sprout golden-stamened, 
brilliant pink flowers, each like a two- 
tiered Japanese pagodas When produc- 
ing tip leaf growth it should be watered 
every other day. A liquid manure or 
liquid plant feeding during the early 
stage of active growth is helpful. 

When buds begin to form, sharply 
decrease watering until the flowering 
period is over. Also reduce watering 
when you notice active growth starting 
at the leaf tips where flower buds arise. 

Your Christmas cactus can be 
moved outdoors after danger of frost is 
over. It’s best to place it in a partially 
shaded area, particularly where it 
will be protected from noonday sun. 

Move it back indoors in September, 
place the pot in cool; dim light and 
withhold water for a month. After this 
30-day nap, gradually expose it to full 
sun. It will flower for Christmas. 

Spray the plant in spring with clear 
water to keep leaves free from dust. It 
likes to be potbound, but can be moved 
to next size pot after three years. Do 
this in the spring before transferring 
outdoors. : : 


HORTICULTURE 








ECHMEA FASCIATA, a Brazilian brome- 
liad, is deserving of its growing popularity, 
for it provides long lasting blooms and sur- 
vives the high temperatures and dry condi- 
tions of most American homes during winter. 
It prefers no water at the roots during De- 
cember and January, but fairly moist condi- 
tions in its period of active growth. Filtered 
sunlight and a fibrous potting mixture are 
other requirements for growth and bloom 





STREPTOCARPUS HY- 
BRIDS come in a variety of 
colors, including blues, pinks 
and whites. From South Afri- 
ca and Madagascar, they are, 
like African violets, members 
of the Gesneriad group. 
Cape-primrose, as they are 
commonly known, can be 
grown from seed sown in 
February, from leaf cuttings 
or plant division. Cultural 
preferences are for well 
drained loam soil with one 
third compost, filtered sun- 
light, and cool and humid 
air conditions. There are sev- 
eral species (see September 
issue), also good pot plants 























Barsara S. Lownes, Providence, R. I. 
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CoLoR: WARM, PRIMITIVE COLOR 
taken from blue sky, red volcanic earth 
and yellow sunshine was painted on 
the houses, even the beehives; repeated 
in the scarlet colorin, blue jacaranda 
and yellow senecio. Color not always 
used conservatively but with dramatic 
result, contrasted with feathery green 
pepper trees or blue green maguey— 
that was Mexico in the spring. 

Each town had a square where the 
Indian laurel or banyan (Ficus nitida) 
trees provided relief from the sun. 
Sometimes the laurels were clipped off 
square. There was a fountain and 
benches nearby where we could listen 
to the blackbirds and watch our fellow 
man. Here too was color, benches of 
Puebla tile, and women in black, red 
or purple full-skirted dresses with a 
rebozo wound over the shoulder sup- 
porting a sleeping child. Their love of 
children was as obvious as their passion 
for flowers. No matter how small the 
adobe hut there was sure to be a row 
of pots with geraniums or tuberous be- 
gonias or donkey tails. 

Leading from the square were cob- 
bled-stone streets with seemingly blank 
walls, many with broken glass frag- 
ments imbedded on the top. An occa- 
sional open door gave a sudden glimpse 
of contrasting dark entrance (some 
with grilled ironwork), with splashes 
of vibrant color beyond. Even more in- 
triguing as we went farther were the 
walls over which strayed plumbago or 
bougainvillea, the latter not only with 
familiar magenta bracts, but crimson, 
orange and a newly developed cerise. 

We were the lucky ones, the 18 of 
us who accompanied Phil Clark on the 
Mexican Garden Tour, for we found 
out what lay behind some of these 
walls. Knowing Mr. Clark was former- 
ly garden editor of The News in 


Agave atrovirens flowering 
beside a Spanish mission 


November 1959 


and wild flowers 


Mexico City we expected to see special 
gardens but we didn’t anticipate such a 
welcome as we received. 

Bedecked with orchids we were pro- 
pelled along the canals at Xochimilco 
on a barge decorated with both na- 
tional flags and “Garden Tour” in flow- 
ers, enjoying the music and pageantry 
of a Mexican Sunday. Here we saw the 
pepper tree (Schinus molle) with clus- 
ters of last year’s red berries, and the 
imported Australian pine (Casuarina 
equisetifolia) as well as the male willow 
resembling the Lombary poplar, whose 
bottom-seeking roots formed these float- 
ing gardens. Occasionally we passed 
the hanging white blooms of angel’s 
trumpet trees (Datura candida). 

On Monday we began sightseeing in 
our ‘home away from home’, a roomy 
bus, with two ever-friendly drivers, Jose 
and Eduardo. Here we were greeted 
each day by our Mexican guide, Sr. 
Hernandes, and here we accumulated 
straw baskets, sombreros, plant speci- 
mens and seeds, all fascinating souve- 
nirs. From the ramparts of Chapulte- 
pec Castle we had a bird’s-eye view of 
the city. In the gardens a sign read: 
“Se prohibe cortar flores’—evidently a 
universal problem. 

On to Chapultepec Park where a 
ceremony was conducted during which 
the Massachusetts Horticultural Society 
presented the Federal District with 200 
hybrid hemerocallis and was given in 
turn three young ahuehuete trees 
(Taxodium mucronatum) by Supt. of 
Parks Jacinto Morales. After listening 
to a band concert and flower songs we 
threw gardenias into a fountain and 
inspected the grounds with Park Di- 
rector Humberto Ortiz MonteVerde. 
We left through an arbor inscribed 
“Bienvenidos” in red carnations and 
white marguerites. 

That afternoon we began with Mrs. 
Byron Hopps’ garden in Lomas Altas. 
Here we saw mimosa against blue sky, 


a bank of yellow gazania (G. rigens) 
looking toward a silk oak (Grevillea 
robusta) that stood beside a swimming 
pool guarded by a stone seahorse. White 
solanum vine (S. jasminoides) covered 
the ever-present garden wall. 

The pink of Mrs. Brewster Stevens’ 
house heightened the effect of cerise 
bougainvillea in front and choice plants 
strategically placed such as Monstera 
deliciosa, white acanthus and red ge- 
raniums in back. Here English ivy was 
trained in a diamond pattern against a 
retaining wall. A large acacia provided 
shade for this level with a vegetable 
garden terraced below. Spacious lawns 
were bounded by high vine-covered 
walls at the Edward Carson garden next 
door. From the separately enclosed pool 
and play area we could see purple hills. 

Mrs. Walter Purple’s more informal 
garden laid emphasis on plants and 
color rather than space. Deep pink 
valerian bordered the driveway. A wild 
orchid from Yucatan perched in a tree 
crotch near orange bougainvillea crawl- 
ing up a white wall. 

That it was still the dry season was 
evident on our trip out to the Pyramids 
—not to be missed are these citadels of 
the Toltecs with their feathered ser- 
pents. On our way we stopped ostensi- 
bly to buy serapes end saw our first 
burros close-up, as well as a demonstra- 
tion on the uses of maguey (Agave), 
such as sisal and parchment, not for- 
getting the large A. atrovirens from 
which the popular Mexican drink 
pulque is made. After this dusty initia- 
tion it was pleasing to roam the next 
day over Mrs. Louis E. Stephens’ estate 
in Coyoacan with its wide lawns and 
huge pepper trees. Here peacocks 
strutted and parrots squawked from 
atop a children’s slide. An old prickly 
pear cactus (Opuntia megacantha) 
towered in back. 


see page 589 





The most treasured of Christmas greens— 
glistening holly with red-red berry clusters. 
Packed to arrive fresh and sogeming, with 
"Holly Lore’’ story in each box. Shipped 
Special Delivery postpaid in U.S. Send your 
gift list—we'll do the rest! Order by Mail! 


Friendship Box 
Berried sprays in asst. 


lengths, packed in col- 
orful box, 20”x8”x31”. 


$3.35 del. 


Holly Wreath & Sprays 
Luxurious 16-in. wreath 
with berry clusters. 
Hand made, gift-packed 
with additional berried 
sprays for wearing or 
decorating. $5.45 del. 
Holly Blossom Honey — 1/2 Pound 
Pure, golden, gourmet delicacy! In decorative 
lastic dispenser. Big % pound. Shipped 
arcel Post. (2 for $2.75). $1.50 del. 
Write for Free ‘‘Holly Gifts’’ Color Catalog 
BROWNELL FARMS of OREGON 
P. O. Bex 5965-H * Miiwauvkie, Oregon 
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fluorescent GROW- LITE 


You don't need windows to grow beautiful African Violets 
garden seedlings and howse plants A Fluorescent 
GROW LITE is the easy, economical way to provide the 
right light for plants you are proud to display. Com 
plete with switch, cord and plug. (less tube) Dark green 
enamel. Use with adjustable bench stands on your grow 
ing beach - or suspend by chain or hook 

20 WATT SIZE (24" long)...$6.65 ppd. 

30 WATT SIZE (36° \ong)...$6.95 ppd. 

40 WATT SIZE (48" long)...$9.95 ppd. 

BENCH STANDS (2).......52.95 ppd. 

Bench stands accomodate 2 Grow-Lites, as shown 


Crafthouse Mfg.- 55 Lake Road 
Wilson, N.Y. 





FREE LITERATURE ON GROW LITE AND OTHER MODELS 
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ALUMINUM GREENHOUSES |; 


Send for Your Free Catalog and Price List 
on Residential Greenhouses. Write to: 


STEARNS GREENHOUSES 
f 98 Taylor St., Neponset, Boston 22, Mass. 
BEVIS. 
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TREE WORK 
PRUNING REMOVAL 
BIG TREE MOVING 
Satisfactory work at a reasonable cost 


WHITE & FRANKE, INC. 


AS 7-4204-4205 Brookline, Mass. 
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here's a suggestion 
for your windowsill 


this season... 


ARABIAN 


I'M SPECIALLY FOND of fragrant flow- 
ers. And they're a real treat when they 
bloom indoors. So when the catalogue 
said, “Jasmine, sambac. Glossy green 
leaves. Very double white flowers. Fra- 
grant. Used for lei in Hawaii.” I was 
completely sold. 

I sent the order in early fall. We were 
leaving for our vacation in mid-No- 
vember. But that left plenty of time for 
the plant to arrive, get established and 
probably get killed with over watering 
by my helpful young neighbor who al 
ways “took care” of my plants while we 
were away on vacation. 

But the days went by and the order 
didn’t arrive. However we were going 
to drive right through the little south- 
ern city it was coming from. So, I said, 
we'll just stop and tell them not to mail 
the plants until later. Obviously noth 
ing else could have happened but that 
the order be sent in that brief interval 
while we were traveling south. I gave 
up. But the jasmine didn’t. 

It arrived, well-packed, I learned 
later, with roots swathed in sphagnum 
moss. Mv well-meaning little neighbor, 
not knowing what else to do, un- 
wrapped it and stuffed it, sphagnum 
and all into a big flower pot. Luckily 
she kept the roots moist and not too 
wet. When I arrived home the plant 
didn’t look exactly happy but at least 
it wasn't dead—yet. 

I potted it up. In the too busy days 
of unpacking and going back to a stack 
of office mail I didn’t have time to fuss. 
So it went into just a good general soil 
mix. It continued to look unhappy. 
Though later when I had more time to 
study up its likes and dislikes I learned 
it is not fussy about soil. But one by 
one its leaves began to turn yellow and 
drop. Too much vacation (mine) I 
was sure. But then it began to put 
forth new growth. With roots in some- 
thing they could feed on, it really grew. 
Not fast, but a steady greening up. 

\fter two or maybe three months it 
recovered enough to bloom and I was 
delighted. Sambac jasmine must surely 
be the jasmine whose fragrance I loved 
in tea, I decided. For that was the per- 
fume of its little very double rose-like 
white flowers. Later I learned I was 
right. It is indeed the tea jasmine. 


Marcuerite Smitu, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JASMINE 


Liberty Hyde Bailey’s cyclopedia says 
that Sambac is Arabian jasmine (Jas- 
minum sambac Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany ). I’ve also read it is native to In- 
dia. The plant cyclopedia says it is a 
climber. So far mine has stayed in nice 
bush form. I have it in a six inch pot. 
It’s also said to be ever-blooming in the 
tropics. Mine has so far performed as 
if it might be under my conditions, too. 
There is, I have learned, a single kind. 
But it couldn’t be as attractive as the 
double form, I'm sure. 

The flowers seem not to last a long 
time when picked. But they do well for 
a fragrant  posy-in-a-lapel-vase for 
church or party. Even when blossoms 
turn pink and eventually to brown as 
they age I leave them on the plant for a 
time since they're quite decorative. 

I kept my plant last winter in a 
relatively cool enclosed porch. Expo- 
sure was west but it was somewhat 
shaded by other plants so total sun- 
shine on it was far from 100%. I kept 
it moderately moist, watering it well 
when top of soil in pot was completely 
dry, then letting it go without water 
until that top layer dried out again. | 
gave it no special feeding. Though it 
is my practice to use for flowering 
plants a rounded teaspoon of bone meal 


see next page 
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Grand Duke Jasmine plant and bloom 
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Mexico 
from page 587 

After a picnic lunch by a willow- 
edged pond, where we saw tortillas be- 
ing made and devoured on the spot, we 
journeyed to Tlalpam to see Milton 
Reynolds’ strikingly landscaped home. 
Built on a hillside, its dominating fea- 
ture was a lava rock garden covered 
with an infinite variety of creepers and 
succulents, with a grey cushioned herb 
border, and a view of the hills. In 
trigued by the planting next door at 
the Alfred Ronstadts, we invited our- 
selves in to see a charming terrace fea- 
turing an ornate bird cage. 

Next day was one of our red letter 
days for we met Miss Evelyn Bourchier 
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at San Angel, through whose efforts 
we were invited to visit gardens. Hers 
was a horticulturist’s garden where I 
recall seeing abutilon in yellow and 
apricot, cerise epiphyllum, a huge col- 
lection of cacti, a red-trumpeted An- 
dean shrub (Cantua buxifolia) and fa- 
miliar plants like lavender and roses. 

Then on to the Pedregal where we 
stopped at the gateway overcome by 
masses of colorin or coral tree (Ery- 
thrina americana). Spring blooming 
in upturned clusters at the ends of bare 
grey branches, the individual flowers 
resemble machetes, even to the brown 
sheaf handle. The scarlet beans are 
used in necklace-making. 

Mrs. B. J. Bennett's garden 
tained unusual shrubs: Tetrapanax pa- 
pyriferum, fragrant white Pittosporum 
tobira and Mexican orange (Choisya 
ternata), as well as a black lava garden 
brilliant with orange ranunculus. At our 
next stop at Sra. Aquiles Dominicis’ 
modern ranch house we were treated to 
beverages, chia, made from Salvia co- 
lumbariae seed, and jamaica from Hi- 
sabdariffa flowers, much like 
cranberry, after admiring a gorgeous 
trumpet vine (Pyrostegia ignea), a 
rose-colored abutilon and a pink ixora. 

On to the University of Mexico to 
see the brilliant mosaics done in colored 
stones, designed by Juan O’Gorman, 
highlighted this time of year by colorin 
and blue jacaranda, another member 
of the bignonia family. We made a late 
afternoon stop at the architect's un- 
usual home, with its startling mosaics in 
unity with the lava rock landscape. A 
huge prickly pear cactus by the door and 
a cactus garden seemed in keeping. 

We wound up a full day being enter- 
tained by Miss Bourchier’s brother and 
his family, Mr. E. H. E. Bourchier, a 
charming British household, where we 
thoroughly enjoyed Mexican dishes, 
after an informative talk on Mexican 
succulents by Mr. Dudley Gold, of the 
Mexican Cactus Society. 

to be concluded in December 


con- 


biscus 


Jasmine 

from page 588 

to a six-inch pot as well as a little ma- 
nure and a teaspoon of complete plant 
food for all needed elements. 

Being a jasmine, this plant would 
probably take gracefully to more 
warmth than I gave it, especially if 
humidity were provided. Certainly it 
does not seem to need complete sun or 
a south exposure. My plant spent the 
summer in its pot outdoors under a 
tree. There it got watered occasionally 
when rains failed. So to my mind Sam- 
bac jasmine is not temperamental, it’s 
simply a delightful house plant. 


A REAL Z772<ll FoR 


YOU OR YOUR FRIENDS 


Orchid Plants in Bud 
$12.50 Each Postpaid 


These exotic plants will bloom year after 
year. Growing them is a genuine pleas- 
ure. Cultural instructions furnished. Send 
50¢ for color catalog, which will be 


deducted from your first order. 


MARGARET ILGENFRITZ Oxchdde 


Dept. H MONROE, MICHIGAN 





It’s Time to Apply BURLAP 


To Protect Plantings 


Heavy 10-oz. Natural Calcutta Burlap bolts of 
approximately 100 yds. 


BEST GRADE — CLOSE WEAVE 


Width 

36 in. 

40 in. 

45 in. 

48 in. 

54 in. 

60 in. 

72 in. 
For quantities less than 100 yds., add 5¢ per yd. to 
above prices. 

All prices, F.0.B., New York City 
Special circular and Catalog of Bulbs for 
Fall pl 


lanting — free! 
BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Dept. C 92 CHAMBER ST. 
New York 7,N.Y. Barclay 7-6138+7-7829 


Price per Yard 
45¢ 
48¢ 
52¢ 
58¢ 
63¢ 
67¢ 
74¢ 





“TREES and SHRUBS for 
BEAUTY and WILDLIFE” 
A Selected Catalogue 
Available for 25¢ 


WRITE 
Massachusetts Audubon Society 


Drumlin Farm 
South Lincoln, Massachusetts 




















MICHIGAN 
HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


206 City Hall 


DETROIT 26, MICHIGAN 
WOodward 3-2252 


Murs. Luoyp L. Hucues 
I xecut ta 


Christmas Gift Memberships entered 
by November 20 will receive the 
January 1960 issue of HorTICULTURE 
Magazine 


Book Days in The Library 
Third Wednesday of each month 


Winter Greens” our 1959 Christ- 
mas Greens Exhibition December 

13 at the Detroit Historical Museum 
Mrs. Bert Harrison Wicking, General 
Chairman 


Monday, December > ~=6©8 200 p.m 
Preview of Exhibition and Reception 
honoring Chairman and Exhibitors 
Schedule sent on request to this office 


1960 SPRING FLOWER SHOW 
West Eight-Mile Armory 


February 27-—March 6 











The Massachusetts 


Horticultural Society 
HORTICULTURAL HALL 
300 Massachusetts Avenue 
Boston, Massachusetts 


GLOBAL TOUR FOR 
ARMCHAIR GARDENERS 


1959-60 WINTER SERIES 
OF ILLUSTRATED LECTURES 
All Lectur iltural Hall 


More About European Gardens — Georg: 
Salem, Mas 


i) 


sat Hort 


Taloum 
Vhursday, Nopember | 

Present Day ‘Gardening in Great Britain, 
Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, Dover, Mass 
Thursday, December 3 

Color in Dark Africa, Mrs. Robert W. 
Higbie, Jr., Manchester, Vermont 
Tuesday, January 5 

Lighting For Indoor Plant Growth, R. L. 
Zahour, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
Tuesday, January 19 

Our National Parks, Conrad L. 
Washington, D. ¢ 
Thursday, February 4 

How To Put More Color In Your Garden, 
Paul Frese, Brooklyn, New York 


Tuesday, February 16 


Wirth, 


All lectures will start at 8 P.M. at 
Horticultural Hall 
Free to Members and One Guest 
(Membership Certificate Required) 
Others 75¢ each Lecture 








a. 


Holiday Decorations 

In response to requests from many 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society mem- 
bers, Mrs. Arthur P. Teele, dean of flower 
arrangers in New England, will conduct 
three special all-day classes on design with 
plant material, fresh cut or dried, on Nov. 
12, Nov. 19 and Dec. 17—including holi- 
day arrangements. 

Hours are 11 a.m.—1 p.m. and 1:30 
3:30 p.m. Classes will be given at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston, and are free to 
members of the Society who show their 
membership tickets at the door. Registra- 
tion fee is $1 for non-members. Students 
are expected to bring vases, books, plant 
material and a box lunch. 


and SOCIETIES 


Honor Begonians 

At a recent meeting in the garden of 
Mrs. Frederick Kingsbury, Brookline, 
Mass., the Bessie Raymond Buxton Branch 
of the American Begonia Society enter- 
tained members of other northeastern 
branches. Awards for outstanding begonias 
went to Mrs. Nancy F. Alvord of Mass. 
and Mrs. George E. DeCoursey of Penn- 
sylvania, Mrs. George D. Follett and Mr. 
and Mrs. William H. Hull, Jr., of 
Connecticut and Mrs. Frederick T. Shep- 
herd of Connecticut. Several growers dis- 
cussed their methods, with special emphasis 
on growth under house conditions. The 
principal speaker was Daniel J. Foley, 
Salem, Mass. 





Mrs. E. Pace ALLinson, Secretary 


Nov. 6, 7, 8 Chrysanthemum 
Show, Swarthmore Field House, 
Swarthmore, Pa. Amateurs and 
professionals compete for awards and 
cash_ prizes. Admission for non 
members $1.00, children 50¢. High- 
light of the arrangement schedule is 
the Challenge Class—lIdentical con- 
tainers and flowers to be arranged, 
will be given to 10 contestants at 
9.30 A.M. on opening day. 

In the amateur section three cut- 
tings of an unnamed variety of chrys- 
anthemum were given last spring to 
42 contestants. These are grown in 
pots as a disbudded plant. This unique 
class attracts great attention. 

Many fine selections of trees and 
shrubs will be displayed besides mag- 
nificent chrysanthemums. This is one 
of the leading chrysanthemum shows 





Name 
Address 
Annual Dues $8.00 





The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Mr. Georce R. 


Membership Application 


The Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


389 Suburban Station Building, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Criark, President 


Dr. J. FRANKLIN STYER, Treasurer 





in the east and well worth a visit. 


Nov. 12. Illustrated lecture. 


Christmas Through The Ages by 
Daniel J. Foley at the Y.W.C.A., 2027 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, at 2 


P.M. 
Nov. 16-20 Display of old books 


and flower prints in the rooms of the 
Society. 


November 18 Annual Meeting 
3.30 p.m. in the Society rooms. Mem- 
bers only. The following members 
have been nominated to serve on the 
Council for three years beginning 
Jan. 1, 1960: Mrs. Henry W. Breyer, 
Jr., Mr. W. Atlee Burpee, Jr., Mrs. 
John B. Carson, Mr. George R. Clark, 
Mr. Henry D. Mirick, Mrs. Charles 
Platt, Dr. J. Franklin Styer, Mr. Car- 
roll R. Wetzel, Mrs. Harry Wood. 


Tel. Lo. 3-8352 
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Dr. Carleton Honored 


At its annual meeting Nov. 9, the Chi- 
cago Horticultural Society conferred the 
Charles L. Hutchinson Medal on Dr. R. 
Milton Carleton, retiring president of the 
Society. The medal established in 1905 is 
the highest award the Society confers. Dr. 
Carleton was chosen because of his service 
to the Society, the significance of his na- 
tional service to horticulture as an author 
and active member of numerous horticul- 
tural organizations. 


Oregon Christmas Show 


On Dec. 5-6 the Oregon State Federa- 
tion of Garden Clubs of the Portland area, 
will give its annual show, “Hearthside 
Christmas”, in the Rose Bow] of the Mult- 
nomah Hotel, Portland. 


Holiday Highlights 


“Highlighting the Holidays”, with 
William R. Kistler, director of the Ameri- 
can Floral Arts School, will be presented 
by the Garden Club of Illinois, Nov. 19, 
at the Goodman Theatre, Chicago. 


White Elephant Sale 


The Garden Center of Greater Cleve- 
land will conduct its Big White Elephant 
Sale on Oct. 27-29 at the Center, East 
Blvd. at Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 


American Hemerocallis Society 


Elmer A. Claar of Northfield, IIl., noted 
hybridizer of hemerocallis has been 
named recipient of the American Hemero- 
callis Society’s two awards, the Bertrand 
Farr Award for his prize winning intro- 
ductions and the Helen Field Fischer 
Award for his service to the Society. 


Winter Lecture Series 


The Massachusetts Horticultural Socie- 
ty Winter series of Illustrated Lectures 
for 1959-1960 begins Nov. 12 at Horti- 
cultural Hall, Boston. 

First will be “More About European 
Gardens,” by George Taloumis of Salem, 
Mass., well known author and lecturer. 
Others in the series are: 

Dec. 3—‘“Present Day Gardening in 
Great Britain,” Mrs. Lucien B. Taylor, 
horticulturist and teacher of Dover, Mass. 
Jan. 5—‘“Color in Dark Africa”, Mrs. 
Robert W. Higbie, Jr., world traveler from 
Manchester, Vt. Jan. 19—“Lighting for 
Indoor Plant Growth”, R. L. Zahour, light- 
ing specialist, Westinghouse Electric 
Corp., Bloomfield, N. J. Feb. 4—“Our 
National Parks’, Conrad L. Wirth, direc 
tor of National Parks Service, Washington, 
D. C. Feb. 16—“How to Put More Color 
in Your Garden”, Paul Frese, editor of 
publications, Brooklyn Botanic Garden, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

All programs begin at 8 p.m. and are 
free to Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety members and one guest (member- 
ship certificate required). The fee for all 
others is 75 cents per lecture. 


Southern Camellia Shows 


Early camellia shows are scheduled in 
two Southern cities, Columbia, S. C., Nov. 
21-22, and Gulfport, Miss., Dec. 5-6. 
Other shows take place from mid-January 
to mid-April, with the final show of the 
season in Washington, D. C., by the Ca- 
mellia Society of the Potomac Valley, an- 
nounced for April 9-10. There are more 
than 50 shows already scheduled, all in 
the South except the Boston show Jan. 
14-15, by the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society. 


A gift from South of the Border is received by Dr. Donald Wyman, left, and Alfred 
Fordham of the Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Plain, Mass. The young trees, Mexico’s 
fabled ahuehuete or Montezuma cypress (Taxodium mucronatum), were presented by 
the Mexican government to the Massachusetts Horticultural Society in response to a 
presentation by the Society to Mexico’s Chapultepec Park of 50 hemerocallis hybrids, 
during a garden tour of the Southern republic last spring. The Society, in turn, presented 
the trees to the Arboretum, which will attempt to acclimatize them to New England 
winters, but is highly doubtful of the results, even with special protection at first 
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40 Years of Tree Care 40 Years of Tree Planting 





WILLIAM A. FRANKE 


(formerly with White & Franke) 


ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF 
HIS NEW OFFICE AT 


15 Shelley Road 
Wellesley Hills 81, Massachusetts 
FOR THE PRACTICE OF 


Tree Work of All Description 
and Large Tree Moving 


TELEPHONE CEdar 5-0109 





PCY. SURE, CAFE 


for everything you grow! 


Instantly-soluble plant food 
for 5-way feeding. Plants 
“drink i rich nutrients 
through their ‘eaves, stems, 
blooms, branches, roots. Ex- 
clusive Reilly secret formu- 
la. Just add to water, sprin- 
kie or spray on everything 
ou grow indoors or out! 
ised 25 years by profes- 
sional growers. d by 
leading nurseries, garden 
and hardware stores. 


Dpi+++++6+b46¢+¢6+b6+¢++b+¢+b+¢6¢¢¢bb000000000 
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POPP SCPC SCC CCC CCC CECE CCC CCC CCC CeCe 


JOIN 
THE PENNSYLVANIA 
HORTICULTURAL 
SOCIETY 


389 Suburban Station Building 
1617 Pennsylvania Boulevard 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

LO 3-8352 

For only $8 a year, you receive: 

1. Subscription to HornticuLTurRe. 

2. Tickets to the Philadelphia Flower 
Show, the Chrysanthemum Show, and 
other shows and exhibitions sponsored 
by the Society. 

. Expert advice from the Society's hor- 
ticulturist on your individual gar- 
dening problems. 

4. The use of the Society’s library of 7000 
volumes. Books may be borrowed and 
returned conveniently by mail. 
Admission to outstanding private 
gardens selected for the Society's 
Garden Visits each Spring and Fall. 
Admission to the series of lectures 
conducted by the Society each Winter. 

. The opportunity to associate with 
others who share your interest in 
gardening. 

The Society takes an active interest in 

conservation and civic improvement. By 

joining the Society you will benefit both 
yourself and the community in which you 
live. 

CUT OUT APPLICATION BLANK ON OPPOSITE 

PAGE AND MAIL IT TO THE PENNSYLVANIA 

HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


PyrvevvvT,T,TrTrTrTrrrrrT. 
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FISH 
EMULSION 
FERTILIZER 





AFRICAR VIOLETS, TOO ATLAS, “the original’ 
FISH EMULSION FERTILIZER, 1s ideal for ali plants. 
200 ibs. raw fish condensed to every galion. 100% 
organic. Non-burning. At dealers — everywhere. If 
not available, we will ship direct. Pt. $1.00; Qt 
$1.90; Gal. $6.25, Postpaid. Free garden pamphiets 
with each order. Write ATLAS FISH FERTILIZER CO., 





No. 1 ORUMM ST., RM. 221 SAN FRANCISCO 11, CALIF. 


Activo | 


ectivates compost, energizes and conditions soils, mokes 











fertilizer more efficient. Just mix with waste material (com- 
post) or with fertilizer, mulch, seed, etc., of dig-in or spray- 
on soil. Sizes $1.39 to $39.95. Prepaid $7.95 size treats 
2 tons compost, 6500 Ibs. fertilizer, mulch, etc., or 32-400 
bushels seed 

WESSTER'S, Box 384, LITTLETON, MASS. 


EES stern’s 1960 
Spring Catalog 


New ideas for 
your garden 
STERN'S NURSERIES 
Dept. 141, Geneva, N. Y. 


for true grace and beauty. These 
sturdy, well rooted 3 yr., 8” to 12” 
plants are ideal for background or 
hedge in sun or shade. Shear to de- 
sired height. Write for Free Evergreen Catalog 


RST 4 Mi Litie] BOX s-K [LLIELEOES 


NEW ENGLAND'S LARGEST 


TREE PEONY 


COLLECTION 
For FREE Catalog write 


Marinus Vander Pol 


Rovte 6, Fairhaven 5, Mass. 


HOUSE PLANTS 


Rare bulbs and pot plants. Easy Orchids, 
new Begonias, Anthurium, White Poinsettia, 
Manaos Beauty. Illustrated catalog. 


PEARCE SEED COMPANY 
Dept. 8 
RAEI 


THE HOME OF RARE TREES = 


$10.00 
5.00 
14.00 
8.00 








Moorestown, N. J. 


l)wart Golden Hemlock § 
1 


edar of Leba 
Cephalonian Fir 15 


BRIMFIELD GARDENS NURSERY 


245 Brimfield Road Wethersfield , Conn. 


ee ee ee 


SEND 25¢ 
FOR 
COLOR 


GROWERS OF 
OREGON'S FINEST ROSES 


? 
RAosoway NURSERIES 


43 W. 234th Ave. Dept. H 
ROSE BEAVERTON, OREGON 


CATALOG 
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| Christmas Gifts 

| from page 562 

spring. These come as either a flower- 
ing carpet or flowering border. 

The friend who loves African violets 
will appreciate nothing better than a 
new variety or two to add to her collec- 
tion—but she'll be a friend for life if 
you give her a fluorescent growing 
lamp. This eliminates the plant-clut- 
tered window problem. Top is leaf 
green or iron black. Aluminum legs; 





height 14 inches, plant area 16 inches 
by 28 inches. Complete with tube, 
$12.75 postpaid. 

A new plant stand is always wel- 
come, and lasts a lifetime. There are 
many types, from painted wood to 
wrought iron or chrome. One of the 
most attractive and novel is the “Ferris 
Wheel” plant stand. Prices vary. 

And to make those plants more ap- 
pealing, there are stained glass birds in 
brilliant colors with wire stems to “stay 
put” in plant pots, floral centerpieces, 
or as a gay note on the patio or lawn 
border. These are first reproductions of 
almost forgotten masterpieces 
from 14th century Venice. 

Perhaps you know a garden that 
could use a wrought iron love seat or 
fountain for its focal point. 


Membership Gift 

An unusual gift that will be a con- 
stant reminder of your friendship all 
year long, is a membership in The 
Plant of the Month Club. (Six month’s 
membership, $7.50, a full year $13.00 
includes a book bonus.) Or buy your 
friend a membership in his state’s hor- 
ticultural society, with all its privileges. 

Gardening enthusiasts always wel- 
come gift books. Select one which em- 
phasizes his favorite niche of garden- 
ing. Lady gardeners would welcome 
“Cooking by the Garden Calendar” or 
“Gardening for Gourmets”, (both by 
Doubleday). And what could be better 
than a subscription to Horticulture— 
known and loved by all garden enthu- 
siasts everywhere, both for its full col- 
or illustrations and its authoritative, 
understandable articles. 

Decorate a tree trunk with a squirrel 
he almost chatters. Alumi- 
num painted in rich, natural colors 
which withstand any weather. Ten 
inches high and eight inches wide, it is 
secured to tree with screws. 

A prankish climbing kitten of glossy 
white ceramic perches on porch rail, 
garage roof or patio wall. 

Pink planting material is a green 
thumb’s delight! This complete substi- 
tute for soil also comes in green, yellow. 

Bulbs or gladiolus corms may be pur- 
chased in a gift box. 


glass 


so realistic 





He-Man Plants 

from page 581 ; 
“tail”, a characteristic also common to 
donkeys, which may explain the plant’s 
name. It is wise to establish the don- 
key’s tail in a permanent spot. We 
found an excellent arrangement is to 
suspend its pot in one of the old fash- 
ioned brackets which used to hold the 
kitchen kerosene lamp. 


Worse Than Rabbits 

Possibly the plant least likely to of- 
fend the rugged male is the money 
plant. It appears to be quite conven- 
tional until it begins to propagate, at 
which time it becomes the most foolish 
thing in the vegetable kingdom. It 
throws “money” around like mad. This 
fantastic plant rears its young on the 
outer edges of its own sawtoothed 
leaves. Each sawtooth will sprout a new 
money plant, the tiny leaves being 
round enough to resemble coins. These 
baby plants begin sending their little 
white roots right out into thin air, but 
they don’t get away with it for long. 
When they evidence such maturity 
they are cast off to fend for themselves. 
They plop to the ground, dig right in 
and compete with their parent. In 
June my son had one money plant. In 
July he had 19 and 83 more on the 
way. Worse than rabbits! 

I may as well stop right here, for if 
your son displays any interest at all in 
the previously mentioned plants, he’s 
perfectly capable of discovering dozens 
of others equally exasperating. In fact 
it may become necessary to limit his 
foliage with a firm hand. Once out of 
control you may have to bribe him back 
to less harrowing hobbies such as mis- 
sile rockets and white rats. :: 


Orchids Under Lights 


from page 570 . 

and pack as quickly as the finer 
grades. Bark is somewhat deficient in 
nitrogen, so after every other watering, 
I use ammonium nitrate. 

From my experience it appears that 
the flowering time of orchids grown un- 
der lights changes. There are no dark 
days so flowering may be advanced a 
month or more. At present I have 
about 100 plants. During the past 
three years not a month passed without 
flowers—a steady source of joy. 

This is a hobby which doesn’t re- 
quire too much time, but you can spend 
unlimited time with it and always find 
something of interest. 


To make your gardeners happy— 
no matter what the age,—™mail order is 
your best shopping bet. 
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HORTICULTURE “Green Thumb” Department 


Classified Advertising 


Rate 30 cents a word, minimum $6.00, cash with order, 10% discount for three consecutive issues using same copy « Yearly Con- 
tract Rate on Request « Closing date 45 days previous to cover date «e HorticuLture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, Mass. 




















African Violets 


Garden Supplies 





SEASONAL SALE—Three labeled African Violets 
$2.50. Eight labeled leaves $1.25. Stamp for list 
MARJORIE CARD, Edmeston, N. Y. Box 42 


AFRICAN VIOLETS. 





Originators of outstanding 
varieties. Gloxinias and Rex Begonias also. Retail 
by mail anywhere. Dealers Trade List. OPPEN’S 
GREENHOUSES, 4330 Auburn Rd., Salem, Oregon 
AFRICAN VIOLET PLANTS, 3” Pots $1.25 ea, RI 
S0¢ each, plus $1.00 Postage and Packing charge, 
choice of Spring Listings. EASTERBROOK, Butler, 
Ohio 


AMERICA’S FINEST AFRICAN VIOLETS. Send 
for free color catalog. FISCHER GREENHOUSE, 
Dept. HCS, Linwood, New Jersey. 





FREE 1959 Color Catalog listing over 100 varieties 
(over 50 show in_ glorious living color). Green- 
houses open daily and Sunday afternoon. TINARI 
GREENHOUSES, Bethayres 4, Pa. 

6 BLOOMING PLANTS, labeled, and violet culture 
book $5.00 postpaid. Send for new list. VOLKMAN 
BROS. GREENHOUSES, 2714 Minert Street, Dallas 
19, Texas 








Amaryllis 





FANCY IMPORTED DUTCH AMARYLLIS a Spe- 
cialty, over 100 named varieties, priced $2.50 up 
ROBERT D. GOEDERT, Box 6534 Jacksonville 5, 
Florida 


Baby Evergreens 

EVERGREENS, SEEDS, SEEDLINGS, or- 
Xmas tree stock. Azaleas, Rhodo- 
Shrubs, Blueberries. CATA- 
BROS. NURSERY, Geneva, 





BABY 
namentals and 
dendrons Flowering 
LOG FREE. GIRARD 
Ohio 
Bird of Paradise 

STRELITZIA REGINAE the most beautiful of tropi- 
cal plants with red, yellow, blue and orange blossoms 
year plant $1.50 ea; 4 yr. $3.50 ea. Fresh seed 
$1.00 per doz. PETER AND PAM. P. O. Box 428 
San Fernando, California 





Profitable, fascinating 


Business Opportunities 
GROW ORCHIDS at 
Successful home grower explains special light, tem 
perature and humidity conditions Orchids need 
Free—full details. ORCHIDS, 100 S. Vermont, 
Los Angeles 4, Calif. 


home 


WEAVE RUGS—Make Good Profits! No _ experi- 
ence necessary! Free Catalog, sample card, and 
low prices on carpet warp, rug filler, looms, 
parts, inexpensive beam counter. If you have loom 

give make, weaving width please. OR. RUG COM- 
PANY, Dept. 0979, Lima, Ohio 





Dried Foliage 


EXOTIC AND DECORATIVE. Dried 
200 different kinds. Free catalog 
SHOP, Glen Street, Rowley, 





NATURAI 
Foliage and Weeds 
JUNIOR'S PLANT 
Mass. 


Earthworms 





FREE PICTURE FOLDER: “How to make $3,000 
Yearly, Sparetime. Backyard, Raising Earthworms.”’ 
Included free: “How to Grow Gorgeous Flowers 
with Domesticated Earthworms’’. OAKHAVEN I111, 
Cedar Hill, Texas 


Electric Hotbed Kits 


CABLE—THERMOSTAT—PILOT. For 9 square ft 
area, $8.95; 18 square ft. area $11.95, postpaid 
Larger units. Informative catalogue 10¢. RANSOM 
SEED, San Gabriel 3, California 





COMPOST KING. All steel grating and sifting screen 
with storage bin. Write for information. HOME 
GARDEN PRODUCTS, 159 Pine Ridge Road, West 
Medford 55, Mass. 


REMEMBER LAST WINTER? Send self addressed 
stamped envelope for information covering winter- 
izing all ornamentals. NATIVE AMERICAN HOLLY 
FARMS, Manheim 8, Pennsylvania. 








Geraniums 





Finest va- 
HOLMES 
Los Altos, 


ZONAL GERANIUM CATALOG 10¢. 
rieties. Novelties. Dwarfs. Fancy-Leaved 
C. MILLER, 280 West Portola Avenue, 
California. 





Gladiolus 
GLADIOLUS digging list ready. Get one. Buy in 
Fall and save storage fees. WOODSIDE GLADI- 
OLUS GARDENS, Webster, New York 








Ground Cover Plants 


(VINCA MINOR), PACHYSANDRA, 
Fifty alike, $6.00. Hundred $10.00, 
COVER SERVICE, 106 East 
Maryland 





MYRTLE 
ENGLISH IVY. 
postpaid. GROUND 

Antietam, Hagerstown, 





Holly 


my FREE booklet—tells where 
how to plant, etc EARLE 
Specialist, Robbinsville, N. J. 





HOLLY—Send for 
Holly grows best 
DILATUSH, Holly 


House Plants 


GLOXINIA TUBERS, NEW GLOXINERIAS, Sin- 
ningias, Gesneriads, Begonias, Ferns. New fall 
catalog 25¢. TROPICAL PARADISE, 3810 Bales, 
Kansas City 28, Mo 


HOUSE OF RARE PLANTS: Hard to find choice 
house plants for your Winter window garden 
Fall list free or Catalog 25¢. MERRY GARDENS, 
Camden, Maine. 


LOVELY tropical plants exotic foliage and blooms 
Gesneriads, Begonias Free descriptive catalog 
GOLDEN BIRD TROPICALS, 2510 West Orange 
Ave., Anaheim, California 

Iris 
divi- 
Pre- 


JAPANESE IRIS (Kaempferi). Blooming size 
assorted colors. $3.50 for 10; $20, 100 
Vv. W. Wilson, Rte. 3, Savannah, Ga 


sions, 
paid 





Lilacs 


FINEST FRENCH & NOVELTY LILACS. All on 
own roots. Price list free; color catalog 20¢ coin 
or 4¢ stamps. UPTON NURSERY, Dept. D, Good- 
rich, Michigan 


Music—Instruction 








SONGPOEMS AND LYRICS WANTED: Mail to: 
TIN PAN ALLEY, INC., 1650 Broadway, New 
York 19, N f 


Mushrooms 





GROW MUSHROOMS, Cellar, Shed and outdoors 
Spare, full time, year round. We pay $4.50 Ib 
dried. We have 29,000 customers. FREE BOOK 
MUSHROOMS, Dept. H, 2954 Admiral Way, Seat- 
tle, Washington 

MUSHROOMS—OQUICKER, EASIER, 
Preplanted, ready-to-grow tray beds 
Free. Spawn $1.00. LUXHORT, 641 
Newark 3, N. J. 


CHEAPER. 
Literature 
South 19th, 





Everything for the Herb Gardener 





VISIT CAPRILANDS OPEN HOUSE every Thurs- 
day for plants and products. Luncheon 12:30 to 
2. Garcen program. CAPRILANDS, Coventry, Con- 
necticut. Pilgrim 2-7244. 





Flower Arrangements 
CAREFULLY SELECTED EQUIPMENT for flower 


arrangement and corsages at lowest prices. Free 
illustrated catalog. DOROTHY BIDDLE SERVICE, 
H-11, Hawthorne, New York 





November 1959 


Natchez Vacation 


EXPLORE LOWLANDS AND HILLS FOR NA- 
TIVE FLORA. See timber and conservation pro- 
grams. Visit houses and gardens. Plan a_ family 
vacation. CHERRY GROVE PLANTATION, Rte 
1, Box 421, Natchez, Miss. 








Of Interest to Women 





home for stores. No Charge for 
orders. In our fifth successful year 
MFG. CO., Bastrop 82, Louisiana 


SEW Aprons at 
material to fill 
Write: ADCO 


Pine Cones 


AUTHENTIC PACIFIC COAST virgin forest prod- 
ucts. Unusual all-cone wreaths. Naturalist cone col- 
lection. Christmas evergreens. Illustrated booklet. 
WESTERN TREE CONES, Brooklane, Corvallis, 
Oregon. 








Primroses 


IS PRIMROSES—BARNHAVEN PRIM- 
ROSES in every color, shade and tint. Hardy peren- 
nials as large, or larger, than silver dollars trans- 
forming your shadier garden spots into spots of en- 
chantment. Large plants in limited supply, trans- 
plants and fresh seed. Write for Barnhaven’s unique- 
ly different Primrose book-catalog revued by the 
“New Yorker’ and “Good Housekeeping" and en- 
joy them in picture and print. (25¢ in coin.) BARN- 
HAVEN, Gresham, Oregon. 


Rare Shrubs & Trees 


RARE SHRUBS AND TREES—Dove Tree, Chi- 
nese Witchhazel, Skimmia and other choice plants, 
Write for free list. Open weekends only, 9 to 5:30. 
WOODLAND NURSERY, Hendricks Road, Perkio- 
menville, RD 1, Penna. 


30,000 OUR REDWOOD TREES growing 45 states. 
Seven species, dwarfs, giants. Other RARE plants 
catalog 35¢. Baby trees for DWARFING—folder 
1S5¢. RARE PLANT CLUB, Route !I—Box 155H, 
Mill Valley, Calif. 
Special Announcement 





SPRING 














NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF GARDENERS, 194 
Old Country Road, Mineola, New York, cordially 
invites gardeners to join their membership. Annual 
dues $8.00 





Terrarium Supplies 


ERS, SUPPLIES, 


J WOODLAND MA- 
mosses. ferns, wildflowers, custom ter- 
rarium service, instructions. Illustrated folder 10¢. 
A. ALLGROVE, North Wilmington, Mass 
Tree Peonies 


GIVE THE “KING OF FLOWERS” FOR CHRIST- 
MAS—a specimen Tree Peony. It isn’t too late yet 
to plant for spring blossoms. Tree Peonies, WILLIAM 
GRATWICK, Pavilion, New York. 


Violets 





Descriptive catalogue 
from first order 
Vista, Vista, 





with 
VISTA 
Calif. 


HARDY VIOLETS. 
Recipes. Send 50¢. Deduct 
VIOLET FARM, 1211 Monte 
- Wildflowers & Ferns 
WILDFLOWERS AND FERNS, many kinds, to 
brighten a shady nook Also young Ornamentals 
for low-cost home landscaping. Send now for free 
catalogue. WAKE ROBIN FARM, Box 33-H, Home, 
Pennsylvania. 

WILD FLOWERS AND FERNS for Fall plant- 
ing. Order yours now, prices reasonable. Catalog 
free. THOMAS M. WOOD, Constantia, N. ° 


Wildflower Seed 


Send for cataloge—WILDFLOWER AND WILD 
TREE SEEDS—over 4500 different kinds. Send $.50 
to CLYDE ROBIN, Carmel Valley, California 


Situation Wanted 
HORTICULTURAL POSITION year around on pri- 


vate estate or institution, east or west coast. Box 150, 


HORTICULTURE, 300 Mass. Avenue, Boston, Mass. 






































Address (hange! 


Please allow 8 weeks for a 
change of address. Send your 
old address label and the new 
address with the date it be- 
comes effective. 





HORTICULTURE 


Circulation Department 
300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, Mass. 























how to flower 


AMARYLLIS INDOORS 


amaryllis have a 
sound for This truly 
magical bulb originally from South 
\frica is a means of continuing your 
gardening indoors during winter. 

Lily-shaped flowers of bright hues, 
usually three to a stem and with from 
one to three stems, are the reward of 
amaryllis. Bulb size deter- 
mines the number of stems. Most of 
the bulbs in cultivation are hybrids. 
Flower colors include several reds, or- 
ange, white and some pastels. 


DorES THE WORD 


magical you? 


growing 


Inexpensive small bulbs send up one 
flower stalk, the larger ones several. 
[wo to six flowers may appear on the 
scape (or flower stalk). 

Bulbs are available in early fall in 
most localities. Some pre-cooled bulbs 
for early flowering are available. These 
probably will bloom by Christmas, and 
make fine gifts for indoor gardeners 

Bulbs which are not pre-treated 
start blooming about February or later 
depending on planting date. It takes 
three to four months before flowering. 


Cart Masxey, Portland, Ore. 


All that is needed to grow amaryllis 
is some good soil, regular watering, 
suitable temperatures and applications 
of fertilizer at the proper time. 

In climates where winters are mild, 
amaryllis can be grown to perfection 
outdoors. Elsewhere they must be 
grown indoors. However, with a little 
protection it may be possible to grow 
them where winter temperatures dip 
down to 20 degrees. Rather than risk 
losses, however, amateur gardeners in 
cooler areas should try them in pots. 


When ready to plant amaryllis 
bulbs, select a container, preferably a 
clay pot with a diameter about an inch 
more than the bulb. 


The potting soil should be a mixture 
of loam, leaf mold or peat, and a little 
make a light, easily warmed 
which air can circulate 
freely. The usual mixture would be 
about one third each. Some growers 
prefer to treat the soil to rid it of possi- 
ble harmful pests and diseases. Simple 
chemical controls are readily available. 


sand to 


soil through 


To plant the bulb, hold it near the 
top part of the container and let the 
roots hang free down in the pot. Fill 
soil around the roots so they are well 
covered. When the bulb is in position 
it will be approximately half-way out 
of the soil. Bulbs without roots are 
planted the same depth. 

Moisten the soil with lukewarm wa- 
ter and keep it barely moist until the 
bulb is actively growirig, at which time 
it will need additional water. Never 
keep the soil so wet that air cannot cir- 
culate around the roots. This is the 
biggest cause of failure with amaryllis. 
Water your plant with lukewarm wa- 
ter only when need is apparent, and 
apply it only on the soil at the pot top. 

Some heat coming up from the bot- 
tom and considerable humidity will aid 
growth. Humidity can be obtained by 
setting the pot on a tray of moist sand. 

Of course, you'll want to use the 
bulb another season. To do this most 
successfully, keep the plant inside until 
June, and then outside until the nights 
get cool. If you plan to plant the bulb 
again in November, let it go dormant 
in August. Cut off the leaves and keep 
it at house temperature for three 
months without water then plant it as 
you did the previous year. 

To be assured the bulb will flower, 
it is also necessary to feed it well with 
liquid fertilizer, or its equivalent, from 
the time the bloom fades until it is ready 
to go dormant. :: 


Birds Bring Song 
from page 583 


cornflower group (Centaurea) is good, 
both annual and perennial. Cosmos 
and zinnia are useful also, the small- 
blooming zinnias being more favored. 
With sunflowers in the garden, you 
can count on goldfinches and chicka- 
dees from mid-summer to late fall. Any 
member of Compositae, the daisy fam- 
ily, is potentially bird food. Gardening 
for the hummingbird should not be 
overlooked. The flowers they visit are 
legion. Try to learn their favorites in 
your section of the country. Red and 
blue seem to be the hummingbird’s pre- 
ferred colors. This entire field is still 
not well studied, so gardeners can help 
by making known their experiences. 
When you paint a picture with liv- 
ing plants for beauty and birds, you are 
duplicating what is found in nature. 
Therefore, mulch with leaves if possi 
ble. This will also keep maintenance 
chores at a minimum. The result of 
your endeavors will be a pleasing en- 
vironment for the birds and you. 


HORTICULTURE 
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